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Modern Language Notes 


Volume LXIX APRIL, 1954 Number 4 


OBSERVATIONS ON FRENCH, SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
THEATERS IN D’ARGENS’S LETTRES JUIVES 
AND LETTRES CABALISTIQUES 


Though in the last twenty-five years two dissertations’ have 
been devoted to the marquis d’Argens, little has been written about 
his views in regard to actors, dramatists, and the social role of the 
stage. Dr. Bush has been chiefly concerned with other matters. 
Dr. Johnston did, indeed, devote a chapter to d’Argens’s remarks 
about literature, but she derived them largely from other sources 
than the two collections mentioned above. I will, in turn, limit 
myself to the six-volume edition of the Lettres Juives (LJ), that of 
The Hague, Pierre Paupié, 1738, and to the seven-volume edition 
of the Lettres Cabalistiques (LC), brought out by the same 
publisher in 1766-7. 

D’Argens stresses the importance of the stage in the lives of 
orators, whether of the pulpit or of the bar, and of aspirants for 
social success. An abbé is reminded that things are not as they 
were under Cardinal Du Bois, that bishops are now required to 
have “ des mceurs pures et chastes,” and that it will be well for him 
not to go to the opera every day, nor to frequent the theater.? 
Another abbé preaches against the theater in the morning, but 
is sure to attend the evening performance.* Young preachers 
imitate actors and the Jesuits train future orators, lawyers, and 
preachers by teaching them to act.* The chief amusements of a 


1Elise Johnston, Le Marquis d’Argens, sa vie et ses ceuvres, Paris diss. 
for the doctorat de l’université, 1929; N. R. Bush, The Marquis d’Argens 
and His Philosophical Correspondence, Columbia University diss., Ann 
Arbor, 1953. 

* LC, u, 243-4. 8 LJ, 1, 38-9. * LC, tv, 210 and LJ, v1, 24-6. 
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young nobleman are indicated in the phrase, “Je cours le Bal, 
je vais 4 l’Opéra, 4 la Comédie, je chante, je danse .. .”*5 A man 
can pass himself off in high society as the most erudite person 
in France by learning ten of Racine’s verses, eight of Corneille’s, 
two phrases from La Bruyére, one from Montaigne, and half a 
line of Vergil.* But, if he is an aristocrat, he must not be seen 
with his wife at the theater, lest he be considered a “ petit Bourgeois, 
ou comme un Jaloux & un Hipocondriaque.” * 
We are told of a “ petit-maitre” who regards Mithridate as 
too old to amuse him. He prefers to visit the “ Chaufoir” and 
la Gaussin, who is playing Monime. When he meets her, he tells 
her that there is no longer any reason to regret her famous pre- 
decessor, Adrienne Le Couvreur, but, when he has left her, he 
admits that she will never come near showing the talent of the 
deceased actress. It may be of such persons that is composed the 
claque, whose existence is defended on the ground that its activities 
are needed to overcome the influence of the “ Demi-Savans & 
.. Esprits-faux ” that are always enemies of meritorious plays.° 
Mile Gaussin and Dufresne are mentioned as supposed models 
for preachers and lawyers. In a pulpit Dufresne would be “ lorgnant 
amoureusement le Portrait de la Sainte dont il fait le Panégirique, 
& débitant l’Eloge de Ste. Genevieve comme celui de Zaire,” while 
la Gaussin would seek to win with her eyes the hearts of her 
judges and would lament as “ Andromaque pleure la Perte de son 
Fils.” But a judge would say that she resembles “ Colombine 
Avocat pour & contre.”?° D’Argens admires French actors, how- 
ever, when they stick to their business. He holds that they are the 
best in Europe and has found them in almost all German courts. 
All countries of good taste visited by the writer have a French 
“ Comédie ” and an Italian opera." 


5 LO, m1, 80; cf. 87. 

LJ, 112. 

EJ, 10. 

§ LJ, vi, 42-3. 

* LJ, 1, 40-1. 

1° LJ, vi, 26. Colombine Avocat is a play of the old Thédtre Italien by 
Fatouville in which Colombine both prosecutes and defends Harlequin. 
On p. 71 of LJ, v1 there is a reference to paintings by Watteau of char- 
acters from this troupe and, on p. 73, to paintings of scenes in which they 
played. 

DJ, m1, 349. 
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There is remarkably little gossip about the private lives of 
actresses. An exception is made in the case of Catherine Desmares, 
niece of la Champmeslé and herself a leading actress. Though 
courted by the “ Duc Régent,” she loved Michel Baron’s son and 
confessed that she preferred the kicks he gave her to the duke’s 
many presents, There was so much talk about her affairs that “on 
couroit en foule au spectacle, pour voir représenter une piece dans 
laquelle cette Comédienne jouoit le rolle de Psiché, & Baron celui 
de ’amour.” 22 Yet, when the duke abandoned her, “ elle se livra 
au plus mortel chagrin.” Now it is true that she and Etienne 
Baron played the leading roles in Moliére and Corneille’s Psyché,”* 
and that Baron was free with his “coups de pied et de poing,” ** 
but he died on Dec. 9, 1711, and the Duke did not become regent 
till after the death in 1715 of Louis XIV. It is consequently quite 
possible that the duke’s courting and abandoning the actress took 
place after the actor’s death. 

Much more is said about French authors. Corneille and Racine 
are placed among the five or six leading writers of French. Astonish- 
ment is expressed that Nature waited two thousand years after 
the deaths of Sophocles and Euripides before creating the two 
French dramatists.2® Corneille, considered the most sublime and 
celebrated of French poets, would have lost much less than Racine 
if they had been English.*° Both may render “le vice aimable,” 
but the fifth act of Rodogune horrifies poisoners more than all 
sermons written against them, while Racine can be discussed with 
one’s wife.7 The précieux consider Corneille “dur, Racine trop 
simple.” +* It is said that Racine’s enemies attacked him in order 
to make themselves known.’® The only plays by Corneille and 
Racine that are quoted are Nicoméde and Mithridate.*° Le Menteur 


127.0, 1, 191. 28 Cf. my Sunset, pp. 17, 20. 14 Ibid., p. 18. 

1° LJ, v, 287; v1, 79; 1, 170-1. The clustering of genius had astonished 
Velleius Paterculus and was to cause Dr. A. L. Kroeber to investigate the 
subject at length in Configurations of Culture Growth, 1944; cf. MLN, 
LXI, 66-7. 

1¢ LO, 1v, 163; LJ, rv, 241. 

* LO, v, 341; vi, 125. 

LJ, v, 290. 

LC, vi, 14. 

LJ, 1v, 242, lines 202-4 of Nicoméde are condemned; LJ, 11, 311, lines 
817-20 of Mithridate are highly praised, though incorrectly reproduced. 
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is said to be derived from Lope de Vega,** an error that had been 
made by Corneille himself. Andromaque has been translated into 
Italian by “ le plus excellent Poéte Italien de ces derniers Tems.” 
Phédre is mentioned only in passing. 

Other French dramatists receive less attention. Thomas Cor- 
neille’s well-known verse, “Le crime fait la honte et non pas 
Péchafaud,” is quoted with the intrusion of seul after crime and 
without mention of its author.** Crébillon is called a celebrated 
poet and verses are quoted from his Rhadamiste.** La Motte is 
denounced for his préciosité, but he is also quoted.?® Théophile is 
considered “dur” and “peu harmonieux.”** There are only 
passing references to Boisrobert, Pradon, Quinault, Campistron, 
and La Fosse. Moliére is said to have prevented Chapelle, when 
drunk, from drowning himself.*7 His Misanthrope has done much 
good by curing “ petits-maitres ” of their folly.?* In referring to 
a passage written by Father Porée, d’Argens asks what can be more 
“ méprisable, de plus bas, de plus quintessencié, de plus ressemblant 
au Sonnet du Poéte du Misanthrope.” *° He holds that Alceste is 
very different from Timon, refers to Moliére’s satire in the Pré- 
cieuses, and admits that the Ecole des femmes may encourage girls 
to deceive their guardians.*® He makes the same criticism of 
Regnard’s Folies amoureuses and mentions the mystic words in 


11, 359. 

22 TJ, 11, 330. The reference is probably to Gregorio Redi, perhaps con- 
fused with his uncle Francesco; cf. Luigi Ferrari, Le traduzioni italiane 
del teatro tragico francese, Paris, 1925. 

10, 1, 26. 

** LJ, 1, 109 and tv, 41. The last two complete lines of Rhadamiste, I, 
3, are those quoted. 

2° 7J, v, 289 and m1, 217. It is indicated that the verses are from 
Romulus, v, 1. 

TJ, Vv, 287. 

27 LC, v, 356; this anecdote is also related in the article on Chapelle in 
the Biographie universelle, v11, 488. 

28 LC, 111, 198-200. 

2° I,J, v1, 20. Evidently d’Argens did not share M. Jasinski’s apprecia- 
tion of Oronte’s sonnet; ef. Moliére et le Misanthrope, 1951, pp. 195, 320, 
and MLN, 135. 

8° LC, m1, 296; LJ, v, 289; LC, v, 341. 
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that comedy, quoting them incorrectly.*t Dancourt is accused of 
making a seductive picture of vice in all his “ petits Maquignonages.*? 

In spite of d’Argens’s long residence in Germany and the likeli- 
hood that he was never in Spain or England, it is the plays of 
these two countries that, after those of France, he says most about. 
There is an account of a performance given in a Spanish provincial 
town of a new play called La Mort d’Alézis, ou V’Exemple de 
Chasteté. It was said to have been acted by a woman called la 
Galiega and at least two actors dressed as monks. The familiar 
story is told and the remark is made that Alexis is eighteen in Act 
I and between forty and forty-five in Act V. The number of acts 
suggests a French play rather than a Spanish. The writer goes on 
to say that Lope de Vega wrote excellent comedies, but that the 
people “aime mieux voir St. Jaques ou St. Philippe, qu’Agamem- 
non ou Achille; & les Stigmates de St. Francois excitent plus des 
Pleurs, que les Plaintes d’Andromaque, & le Desespoir d’Hermione.” 
Obviously the writer is thinking of Racine’s Iphigénie and Andro- 
maque, not of plays by Lope. D’Argens adds that, when a bell rang, 
the audience and the actors knelt and prayed. Yet he admits 
that in Spain actors receive burial in consecrated ground that is 
refused them in France.** 

Much more is said about the English stage, but here d’Argens 
obviously made use of Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques. The 
English are accused of ignorance of dramatic rules that results 
in the fact that Shakespeare and Addison are as far below Corneille 
and Racine as Descartes and Malebranche are below Newton 
and Locke. Shakespeare’s tragedies are called “ Farces pleines 
d’Horreurs, auxquelles on donne sans fagon le Nom pompeux de 
Tragédies.” ** Macbeth and Hamlet are referred to, but they are 


not named: 


"LC, 1v, 246. “Microc, salam, hypocrata” is reproduced as “Salem 
tirem microp.” 

Iv, 268. 

** LJ, 111, 188-90. There is little evidence that Mme d’Aulnoy influenced 
the writer, except that she mentioned in her second letter that spectators 
fell on their knees at the performance of a religious play she considered 
ridiculous. 

%* LJ, Iv, 236-7; cf. Lanson’s edition of Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques, 
Paris, 1909, 11, 79: “ Farces monstrueuses qu’on apelle Tragédies.” 
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J’ai vi, dans une des plus belles Piéces Angloises, trois Sorcieres descen- 
dre du Haut du Théatre 4 califourchon sur un Manche-a-Balai, & venir 
faire bouillir des Herbes dans un Chaudron. J’ai vd le Théatre représenter 
un Cimetiere, & des Fossoieurs jouér comme & la Boule avec des Tétes de 
Morts; &, ce qui est bien pis, j’ai vi applaudir.** 


Further on d’Argens refers to a scene of Julius Caesar in which 
“les Cordonniers & les Savetiers de Rome s’entretiennent grave- 
ment avec Brutus & Cassius.” ** The only other Shakespearean 
tragedy mentioned is Othello, in which there is a “ Mari qui 
étrangle sa Femme de ces propres Mains.” ** D’Argens agrees with 
Voltaire that there are fine passages in Shakespeare and that 
Dryden and Addison have “un peu civilisé cette Melpomene 
Barbare,” yet in a translation of Zaire the heroine tears out her 
hair and rolls on the floor.** Like Voltaire he declares Addison’s 
Cato the finest character ever seen on the stage and regrets the 
love element introduced into the English play.*® He follows 
Voltaire also in regard to authors of comedy, mentioning Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, and Congreve, and considering the last of these the 
best, the only one to rival Moliére. The works of Wycherley and 
Vanbrugh are filled with “Traits hardis & frappans; mais, ils 
blessent souvent la Pudeur.” *° D’Argens notes that the “ mauvais 
Poétes Comiques ” pillage Moliére, disfigure him, and then criticize 
him insolently, while the good ones praise him, again a borrowing 
from Voltaire.* 


** LJ, Iv, 237; ef. with the last sentence Lanson’s edition just cited, 
11, 80, where Voltaire refers to the grave-diggers in Hamlet and their 
jesting over “ tétes de mort.” 

8¢ TJ, tv, 242. Cf. Lanson’s edition, m, 81: “dans le Jules César de 
Shakespear les plaisanteries des cordonniers & des savetiers Romains intro- 
duits sur la la scéne avec Brutus & Cassius.” 

87 LJ, tv, 270. Cf. Lanson’s edition, m1, 80, “un mari étrangle sa femme 
sur le théatre.” In both cases Desdemona is smothered rather than 
strangled. 

38 T.J, 1v, 237. In Aaron Hill’s Zara it is stated that the heroine “ exit 
disorder’d ” (1m, 1) and “ Throws herself on the ground” (Iv, 1). 

8° TJ, 1v, 243. In Lanson’s edition, m, 85, Voltaire puts the role far 
above that of “ Corneille dans le Pompée de Corneille.” This becomes that 
of “ Pompée dans Cinna,” which is, of course, nonsense, as there is no 
Pompée in Cinna. On the same page Voltaire writes “une intrigue froide 
d’amour,” which reappears, word for word, in LJ, Iv, 241. 

4° LJ, tv, 267-71. Cf. Lanson’s edition, 1, 105-109. 

“LJ, Iv, 271. Cf. Lanson’s edition, m, 109. 
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But the fact that d’Argens’s impressions of the Spanish and 
English theaters seem to have been at second hand does not 
minimize their importance in passing on such impressions, as well 
as those of the French stage, to his many continental readers and 
in helping to confirm them in their classical prejudices. 


H. CaRRINGToN LANCASTER 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, WACE, AND THE STOUR 


When Wace, who seems to have been familiar with the south- 
west coast of England, turned Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Regum Britanniae into French verse, he placed the river Stour, on 
which Gwendolen defeated her erring husband Locrine, in Dorset, 
and identified as the Hampshire Avon, which “A Cristescherche 
en mer descent,” ? the river in which Locrine’s mistress, Estrildis, 
and their daughter, Habren, were cast. For this, he has been 
censured by modern scholars,? more severely than he perhaps de- 
serves. He was wrong, of course, in not perceiving that Habren 
gave her name to the Severn; but he had somewhat more excuse 
than Lawman, who, with every opportunity of knowing better, 
followed him in the error. Wace’s knowledge of English geography 
was limited, and the Variant HRB which he was translating at 
this point is, though it does not justify the error, less detailed and 
explicit than the vulgate text. In his identification of the Stour, 
he was, I think, right. ; 

It is not difficult to understand why students of Geoffrey have 
identified the Stour with the river of that name which “ enters the 


1Ze Roman de Brut, ed. Ivor Arnold, Société des Anciens Textes 
Francais, 1 (Paris, 1938), vv. 1424-25, 1439-40; The Historia Regum 
Britannia, ed. Acton Griscom (London, 1929), pp. 256-257. 

* Margaret Houck, Sources of the Roman de Brut of Wace in University 
of California Publications in English, v, No. 2 (Berkeley, 1941), 222-223; 
Roland Blenner-Hassett, “'The English River-Names in Lawman’s Brut,” 
MLN, tv (1940), 374. 

*See Historia Regum Britanniae, a Variant Version, ed. Jacob Hammer 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 43. I expect to publish elsewhere a detailed 
study of Wace’s use of the Variant Version. 
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Severn some ten miles above Worcester.”* Like Geoffrey himself, 
no doubt, and Spenser and Milton after him, primarily interested 
in the toponymic climax of the story, they have failed to give close 
enough attention to the whole of Geoffrey’s narrative and have 
settled too easily for a battle site near a Stour and the Severn. 
That this is so is clearly enough shown by the coordinated ellipses 
in Mr. Blenner-Hassett’s citation, according to which Geoffrey 
“says that Gwendoline fought Locrine ‘ iuxta fluuium Sturam’.., 
and ... ‘iubet enim Estrildam & filiam eius Habren in fluuio 
precipitari qui nunc Sabrina dicitur.’”* From this it would seem 
that the battle and the drowning were two parts of a single action, 
but by Geoffrey they are presented as two distinct actions separated 
by an intermediate action, or series of actions, of indefinite extent. 

On the death of Corineus, Locrine deserted Gwendolen and 
elevated Estrildis to the queenship. Indignant beyond all measure, 
Gwendolen went to Cornwall, where she collected troops and “ cepit 
inequitationem locrino ingerere. Conserto tandem utrorumque 
exercitu, commiserunt prelium iuxta fluuium sturam. ubi locrinus 
ictu sagitte percussus gaudia uite amisit. Perempto igitur illo 
cepit guend{oloena} regni gubernaculum paterna insania furens. 
Tubet enim [Variant deinde] estrildam & filiam eius habren in 
fluuio precipitari qui nunc sabrina dicitur. .. .”® 

Geoffrey is here more interested in bald events in sequence than 
he is in lecations and other attendant detail, and he is probably 
most interested, as has been suggested, in accounting for the name 
of the Severn. He is writing in the style of a chronicle rather 
than in the circumstantial narrative style of more fully developed 
history and can, therefore, set down events as they happened with- 
out connecting them by intricately worked out causal chains and 
without inquiring too closely into motives, particularly the second- 
ary motives accounting for the circumstances in which events, 
probable in themselves, occurred. But he was not uninterested in 
verisimilitude and would not have gratuitously introduced a geo- 


‘J. 8. P. Tatlock, The Legendary History of Britain (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1950), p. 29; see also Houck, and Blenner-Hassett, works cited in 
note 2 above. 

* MLN, Lv (1940), 374. Italics and capitalization are his. 

* HRB, pp. 256-257. Griscom reads guend’. The Variant (p. 43) is in 
substantial agreement. Its Iubet deinde perhaps brings out the sequence 
more clearly. 
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graphical improbability. To have placed the battle between Gwen- 
dolen and Locrine on the Worcestershire Stour would have been, 
in the light of the narrative, to introduce such an improbability. 

Geoffrey’s narrative implies that Gwendolen was moving from 
Cornwall, Locrine from some place in England, most probably from 
his capital, London. The Dorsetshire Stour, between Cornwall and 
London, is a reasonable place for their armies to have met. The 
Worcestershire Stour is so far out of the way that, if Geoffrey had 
intended it, he should have accounted for the movement of the 
armies before the battle, and it is reasonable to assume that since 
he did not do so, he had the Dorset rather than the Worcestershire 
Stour in mind. 

Gwendolen did not win the battle and then order Estrildis and 
Habren, who in reality would not have been there with Locrine, 
cast into a nearby river. After winning the battle, she got the 
government into her hands for the very natural reason that she 
wanted to insure the inheritance for her son Madan. For the 
same reason, and because Geoffrey had a weakness for fictitious 
toponymy, she had the rival heir and her mother drowned in the 
river which “by corruption of the name is in another language 
called the Severn.” By the conventions of the chronicle style, 
Geoffrey was absolved from the necessity of telling where they 
were apprehended and why it was into this river rather than some 
other, which may or may not have been more accessible, that 
Gwendolen had them cast. 

Rosert A, CALDWELL 

University of North Dakota 


A REFERENCE TO MUSIC IN CHAUCER’S 
HOUSE OF FAME 


Chaucer’s eagle, explaining to his captive companion that in the 
remarkable “House of Fame” there are a great number of days 
of reconciliation and many friendly agreements, states there are 
“Mo love-dayes and acordes / Then on instrumentes be cordes.” * 
Chaucer’s editors have consistently interpreted “cordes” in this 


*The House of Fame, Bk. II, ll. 695-696, in The Poetical Works of 
Chaucer, ed. Fred N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1933). 
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figure to mean musical chords. Skeat, following Willert, an early 
editor of the House of Fame, notes that “ cordes ” is “ apparently 
short for ‘ acordes,’ i.e., musical chords” and adds that “ it is 
rather a forced simile... .”* Robinson, following his predecessors, 
defines “cordes” as “ musical chords.” * 

Olson is quite right when he suggests that Chaucer had reference 
to the large number of strings on some musical instrument, but he 
supports this interpretation with the observation that “ people were 
probably not so accustomed to harmonic instrumental music as we 
are, largely because of our keyboard instruments and our highly 
developed orchestras.”* It would be more accurate to say that 
since no concept of musical chords as a theoretical device in music 
existed in Chaucer’s time, the poet could not possibly have meant 
anything but “cordes ” in the sense of “ strings.” 

Since fourteenth-century music was essentially polyphonic rather 
than harmonic in structure, composers of Chaucer’s day, as com- 
mentators on the history of harmony generally agree, “ viewed misic 
horizontally ” and did not seek “to build up an elaborate struc- 
ture on perpendicular lines for the support of a single melody.” * 
It was not until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that clusters 
of tones sounded simultaneously, i.e., chords, were recognized as 
definite musical entities. The old contrapuntal system held sway 
until Claude Monteverde introduced the harmonic style in his 
Canzonette a tre voci in 1584." 

The NED gives “chord” in the strict modern meaning of “a 
combination of three or more simultaneous notes according to the 
rules of harmony” only from 1752.8 From the word “cord,” an 
aphetic form of “accord,” the word “chord” as a technical term 
in music is derived, the new spelling being taken from the Latin 
“chorda.” “Cord” also means the “string” of musical instru- 


* The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Walter W. Skeat, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900), v1, 258. 

* Robinson, p. 891, note on line 696. 

*Clair C, Olson, “ Chaucer and the Music of the Fourteenth Century,” 
Speculum, xvr (1941), p. 89, note. 

* Winthrop Parkhurst and L. J. de Bekker, The Encyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians (New York: Crown, 1937), p. 238. 

*The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians, ed. Waldo S. Pratt 
(New York: Macmillan, 1924), p. 60. 

* Parkhurst and de Bekker, p. 366. 

* NED, u, 382. 
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ments,” but in this meaning it is etymologically independent of 
the aphetic form of “accord.”® The form “cord” meaning 
“agreement or harmonious correspondence of things or their prop- 
erties . . . esp. of sounds” ?° seems not to occur anywhere in 
Chaucer’s poetry, though the word appears eight times in the 
meaning of “string,” “rope,” or “ cord.” 

The Fairfax MS of the House of Fame, which Robinson, Willert, 
Skeat, and Koch chose for the basis of their texts, reads “ Than 
on Instrumentz be acordys.”** The Bodley MS gives the same 
reading, but the Pepys MS 2006, Caxton’s 1483 edition, and 
Thynne’s 1532 edition give the reading “'Than on instrumentes 
ben cordes.” ?* Oddly, Chaucer’s editors have taken “ cordes ” for 
their texts but have given it the meaning of “acordys” in a 
specialized modern sense. 

But Chaucer was obviously referring to an instrument having a 
great number of strings. There were at least two in his time which 
would have made his allusion meaningful. The bass lute was 
equipped with six pairs of strings stretched over the frets and 
another set of lower compass tuned diatonically, making a total 
of twenty-four strings.* Gérold reports that Guillaume de 
Machaut, in his Dit de la Harpe, spoke of a harp having twenty-five 
strings and Huon de Bordeaux mentions a harp with thirty 
strings.’ It is to the numerous strings of some such instrument 
as the lute or harp that Chaucer doubtless had reference, not to 
the number of musical chords, had they been recognized as such, 
that might have been sounded by these instruments. 


JAMES B. COLVERT 
Louisiana State University 


° NED, u, 985. 

10 NED, 1, 986. 

114 One-Text Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, ed. Frederick J. Furnivall, 
Chaucer Soc., Ist Ser., Pt. II (London: Oxford University Press, 1929), 
LxI, 149. 

124 Parallel-Text Edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, ed Frederick J. 
Furnivall, Ist Ser., Pt. II (London: Oxford University Press n.d.), Lv, 
199. 

** Theodore M. Finney, A History of Music (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1935), p. 182. 

™ Theodore Gérold, La Musique au Moyen Age (Paris: Champion, 1932), 
p. 374. 
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DRYDEN AND BUCKINGHAM: THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE FEUD 


The outstanding events in the feud between Dryden and George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, have long been known to 
everyone—how Buckingham wittily pilloried Dryden in The Re- 
hearsal, acted in 1671, and how Dryden retaliated in the “ Zimri” 
portrait in Absalom and Achitophel, a decade later. It has not 
hitherto been noticed, however, that the beginnings date back to 
1667. 

Early in that year Dryden had scored heavily with his tragi- 
comedy Secret Love, produced at the Theatre Royal with Charles 
Hart and Nell Gwyn as the gay couple Celadon and Florimel. 
From the prologue it is obvious that he was well aware of the 
play’s merits and that its success was no surprise to him; still, 
mindful of the considerable influence of the court set, among whom 
Buckingham was of course a moving spirit, he included a line to 
propitiate this group: “ He bowes to every great and noble Wit.” 
What must have been his chagrin, then, to find Buckingham’s 
adaptation of Fletcher’s The Chances, the other great hit of that 
season and so popular as seriously to compete with Secret Love 
for the applause of the town, sandwiched into the season’s vogue 
of his play at the same theatre, and provided with an epilogue 
as follows: * 

Perhaps you Gentlemen, expect to day 
The Author of the fag end of a Play 
According to the Modern way of Wit 


Shou’d strive to be before-hand with the Pit, 
5 Begin to rail at you, and subtly to 


1 Pepys did not see Secret Love until 2 March, saw The Chances on 5 
February. However, since the epilogue to the latter play refers to the 
former, it is clear that Dryden’s play was brought on first, before 5 
February: it should always be borne in mind that when Pepys records 
seeing a play one cannot automatically take this date as that of premiére 
performance. 

The Chances was not printed until 1682, but (once more!) the allusion 
to Secret Love makes it certain that the epilogue as printed is the same 
one that Pepys—and Dryden—heard in the mid-winter of 1667, while 
Secret Love was pleasing everyone but Buckingham. 
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Prevent th’ affront by giving the first blow. 
He wants not Presidents, which often sway 
In matters far more weighty than a Play: 
But he no grave admirer of a Rule, 
10 Won’t by Example learn to play the fool. 
The end of Plays should be to entertain, 
And not to keep the Auditors in pain. 
Giving our price, and for what trash we please, 
He thinks the Play being done, you should have ease. 
15 No Wit, no Sence, no Freedom, and a Box, 
Is much like paying money for the Stocks. 
Besides the Author dreads the strut and meen 
Of new prais’d Poets, having often seen 
Some of his Fellows, who have writ before, 
20 When Nel has danc’d her Jig, steal to the Door, 
Hear the Pit clap, and with conceit of that 
Swell, and believe themselves the Lord knows what. 
Most writers now adays are grown so vain, 
That once approv’d, they write, and write again, 
25 Till they have writ away the Fame they got; 
Our Friend this way of writing fancies not, 
And hopes you will not tempt him with your Praise, 
To rank himself with some that write new Plays: 
For he knows ways enough to be undone 
Without the help of Poetry for one. 


This is throughout an attack on Dryden, most unmistakably in 
the reference in line 20 to Nell’s “ Jig.”* He bided his time and 
retorted a year later, probably timing the blow to coincide with a 
revival of The Chances.* The weakness of Buckingham’s position 
was of course that his play was mostly by Fletcher: roughly speak- 
ing, only the last two Acts were from the Duke’s pen.* Not that 
he pretended otherwise—see the epilogue, line 2. But Dryden will 
give him no credit for that. The Duke’s Company was preparing 
to revive an old play, Thomas Tomkis’ Albumazar ; for this Dryden 


* Cf. Secret Love, Iv, i, in which Florimel, disguised as a gallant, dances 
a “Jigg” and thus wins Olinda and Sabina from the discomfited Celadon: 
this was the scene in which Nell’s performance so enchanted Pepys. 

*I have no specific evidence for a revival of Buckingham’s adaptation 
in 1668, but since it was a staple in the repertory from 1667 until well 
into Garrick’s time it seems reasonable to suppose that the King’s Company 
would put it on again in the next season following its premiére. 

‘For a thorough analysis of what Buckingham did to the play see Arthur 
Colby Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1926), pp. 221-227. 
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undertook to provide a prologue, and at the premiére (probably on 
21 February 1668)* this prologue was spoken, naming no names, 
but clearly striking at the Duke. Ben Jonson (says Dryden, mis- 
takenly) got the idea of The Alchemist from Tomkis’ play, but 


transformed his material; it is not so with writers of this time: * 


. . . this our age such Authors does afford, 

As make whole Playes, and yet scarce write a word: 
Who in this Anarchy of witt, rob all, 

And what’s their Plunder, their Possession call. 
Who like bold Padders scorn by night to prey, 

But Rob by Sun-shine, in the face of day; 

Who scarce the common Ceremony use, 

Of stand, Sir, and deliver up your Muse, 

But knock the Poet down; and with a grace, 
Mount Pegasus before the owners Face. 

Faith if you have such Country 7'oms, abroad, 

Tis time for all true men to leave that Road. 

Yet it were modest, could it but be sed, 

They stript the living, but they rob the dead... . 


“ With a grace ” is evidently a punning allusion to His Grace the 
Duke ; the dead author plagiarized of course fits Fletcher perfectly, 
and one must admire the deftness with which Dryden turns the 
openness and frankness of the Duke’s performance to his discredit. 

In 1663-64 Buckingham and associated wits had had in prepara- 
tion a burlesque in which the absurdities of the contemporary 
drama would be exposed, but at that time they were thinking in 
terms of Sir William Davenant or Sir Robert Howard—Dryden 
was not then prominent enough to be given priority in their plans. 
The epilogue to The Chances shows that by 1667 the Duke had 
begun to think seriously of him for the leading role. The prologue 
to Albumazar must have supplied a clincher; and one may surmise 
that not long after it was spoken the Duke would reassemble his 
cohorts for a revival of the Rehearsal project, with Mr. Bayes as 
hero. Dryden’s success in The Conquest of Granada only spurred 
them on. When it was published early in 1672 it contained, in 
the “ Defence of the Epilogue,” a passage specifically compliment- 


* The following excerpt is from the prologue as first published in Covent 
Garden drolery, 1672: it was later printed, with many variants, in 
Dryden’s Miscellany Poems, 1684. 

* Pepys saw Albumazar on 22 February, “this the second time of 


acting.” 


t 
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ing Buckingham for his part in The Chances, which, Dryden 
asserts, proves the superiority of the moderns to the writers of the 
last age by topping Fletcher’s part: 

Fletcher’s Don John is our only Bugbear: and yet, I may affirm, without 
suspition of flattery, that he now speaks better, and that his Character is 


maintain’d with much more vigour in the fourth and fifth Acts than it was 
by Fletcher in the three former.” 


Whether Dryden meant this passage to be published, and so placate 
the Duke, before The Rehearsal, cannot be known, but at any rate 
by the time it was in print The Rehearsal had already been acted. 
It cannot be known, either, whether there was enough time before 
publication for Dryden to have deleted the passage,* or whether he 
would have done so if he could. Probably he would not: he must 
have felt that though over-complimentary it was fairer as a judg- 
ment on The Chances than the prologue to Albuwmazar had been. 
Buckingham’s part has some first-rate comic writing in it and 
the adaptation deserved its popularity. 

Buckingham would appear to have been satisfied by the signal 
success of The Rehearsal, though he had a flirt at Dryden’s Indian 
Emperour in Timon (a satire for private circulation which, as it 
refers to Crowne’s Charles the Eighth, acted c. December 1671, 
must date 1672 or later). Dryden, however, was by no means 
through with the Duke. In a letter to Rochester written in the 
spring of 1673 he characterized Buckingham in terms which fore- 
cast the Zimri portrait.® Finally he paid him off in Absalom and 
Achitophel. 

JOHN HARRINGTON SMITH 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


"The Conquest of Granada (1672), p. 172. 

*The dates are: Conquest, acted December 1670, January 1671; 8S, R. 
25 February 1671, T. C. 7 February 1672 (a long lag in time). The 
Rehearsal acted c. December 1671. 

an Letters of John Dryden, ed. C. E. Ward (Durham, N. C., 1942), 
pp. 9-10. 
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JOHNSON AND MACROBIUS 


Many a reader of Rasselas has no doubt marked the fourth sen. 
tence of the eighth chapter where Imlac thus begins the story of his 
life: “To talk in public, to think in solitude, to read and to hear, 
to inquire and answer inquiries, is the business of a scholar. He 
wanders about the world without pomp or terror, and is neither 
known nor valued but by men like himself.” 

Some thirty years before this was written, Michael Johnson 
brought his awkward nineteen-year-old son to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and recommended him to the authorities as a good scholar 
and a poet. “ His figure and manner appeared strange to them,” 
writes Boswell; “ but he behaved modestly, and sat silent, till upon 
something which occurred in the course of the conversation, he 
suddenly struck in and quoted Macrobius.” What did he quote? 
The conversation may quite naturally have touched upon scholar. 
ship and drawn from the listening candidate this sentence: “ Neque 
enim recte institutus animus requiescere aut utilius aut honestius 
usquam potest, quam in aliqua oportunitate docte ac liberaliter 
colloquendi, interrogandique et respondendi comitate ” (Saturnalia 
1.2.4). Which I venture to paraphrase: “The true scholar can 
nowise spend his leisure more usefully or honorably than in occa- 
sional polite and learned conversation, with congenial exchange of 
inquiry and answer.” 

The chapter in Rasselas is essentially autobiographical. Through 
all those years of literary hackwork, of “beating the track of the 
alphabet with sluggish resolution,” while he found necessary leisure 
in easy converse with such friends as Warton, Langton, Hawkes- 
worth, and Reynolds, and perfected his colloquial skill to the 
delight and edification of after times, is it not credible that these 
memorable words of Macrobius continued to echo in Johnson’s 
mind until they at last stirred the sonorous reverberation in 
Rasselas? 


CHARLES G. Oscoop 
Princeton University 
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TwO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Sir Walter Scott spent almost a decade actively seeking materials 
for the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. He collected a great 
deal himself while friends and others sent him ballads. It was 
not until 1799, however, that he formulated plans for publishing 
what he was gathering. His appointment as Sheriff on 16 Decem- 
ber, 1799, gave him needed income and the leisure to pursue his 
literary work. The first two volumes of the Minstrelsy were pub- 
lished in an edition of 800 copies in January, 1802 by Cadell and 
Davies in the Strand, the third volume by Longman and Rees early 
in the next year. In view of the foregoing and the eventual sales 
of the book the following letter is of some interest. 


Gentlemen : 


Since receiving your letter, a circumstance unnecessary to trouble you 
with has induced me to alter my intention of waiting till the first Edition 
of the Minstrelsy was sold entirely off before requesting the favor of your 
answer affirmative or negative to my proposals respecting the sale of the 
Copy Right.2_ I am aware that I shall have no difficulty in disposing of the 
Book upon the terms I have laid before you but of course it will be much 
more agreeable to me to treat with you than with strangers. In case you 
think proper to accept my offer in other respects you may perhaps think 
the terms of payment fixed too early, which is a point I leave open to you 
[sic] discussion. Referring in every other respect to my former letters & 
requesting the favor of an answer with your earliest convenience I remain 
with esteem 


Gentlemen 
Laswade Cottage by Edin.* Your very obedt Serv 
25 April 1802 Walter Scott 


I shall be glad to know how [“ much of” crossed out] many copies remain 
on hand. 


*The original of the letter in Scott’s hand is in my possession. It is 
on a sheet of paper, folded and sealed to make an envelope. Scott’s letters 
to Cadell and Davies to which he refers here and below are apparently lost, 
although see H. J. C. Grierson, The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Centenary 
Edition (London 1932), m1, 498, n. 1. It is not known what had caused him 
to press for an answer. 

*Scott’s summer cottage, six miles from Edinburgh. It is spelled Lass- 
wade by Lockhart. 
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On the inside page is the following not in Scott’s hand: 


Messrs Cadell & Davies present compts to Mr. Scott, and beg leave to 
decline the Purchase of the Copyright of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.” There are, at present, about 200 Copies of the Work remaining, 


London 

April 28, 1802. 

Cadell and Davies were apparently not happy about the book, 
although James Ballantyne, who printed it at Kelso, said he made 
money,® and complained that a “premature advertisement of a 
‘second and improved’ edition had rendered some copies of the 
first unsaleable.”* Nevertheless, by July the entire first edition 
was sold and Scott had received £100 profit. He also sold the 
copyright for £500 to Longman and Rees, to whom he may be 
referring in the letter.° Early in 1803 a new edition of all three 
volumes was published by Longman in Edinburgh and the ensuing 
publishing history of the Minstrelsy shows that Cadell and Davies 
had underestimated the appeal of the book.® 

Scott’s edition of the works of Swift took about half the years 
to prepare but was as much trouble as the Minstrelsy. In 1808 
Constable offered him £1500 for such a production and Scott began 
to collect the necessary material. Other matters interfered and 
it was not until 1813 that the manuscript began to pass through the 
press. The following letter, undated, covers certain instructions.’ 


Mr. Scott's compliments to Messrs Ramsay. Mr. Constable and he have 
settled in order to bring the Volumes of Swift to a more equal size that all 
the poetry in Vol. vm beginning with Q. 2, p. 593 shall be cancelled & 
reprinted as part of Vol. xiv. Therefore cancel the last leaf of Vol. xIv 
being p. 507 & print on in continuation what is contained in sheet Q. 2, 
[Several words scratched out] & in those which follow numbering the pages 
to run from p. 506 Vol. x1v & registering the sheets accordingly. Proofs 
may be sent to Mr. Scott who will be for some days at Drumlanrig Castle 


* J. G. Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott. (First Edition, Edinburgh, 
1837), 1, 348. 

Ibid., 344, 

* Grierson, Letters, 1, 176 in a letter of 6 March 1803 to Charles Car- 
penter. The first mention of the sale of the copyright is on November 30, 
1802, ibid., p. 163. Lockhart, Life, 1, 343, states that he received only £78 
10s by the end of 1802. 

* Grierson, Letters, 1, 182; Lockhart, Life, 1, 378. 

*The original, in Seott’s hand, which is in the writer’s possession, is 
written on one folded sheet of paper. 
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H. Grace of Buccleuchs Dumfries Shire.* The last leaf of the prior (?) part 
of Vol. vit namely pages 591, 592 must also be reprinted to mark the end 
of the volume. 

Abbotsford 

Sunday Evening 

(July 25, 1813)° 


The work was still not out by July 18, 1814, but Constable had 
decided to publish it immediately,?® and this was probably done as 
nothing more is heard about it from Scott. 

Norton Downs 


Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


SOUTHEY’S BORROWINGS FROM CELIA FIENNES 


In his edition of The Journeys of Celia Fiennes, Christopher 
Morris several times mentions the name of Robert Southey, with 
whose assistance, “ unannounced and indeed masked . . . Celia 
Fiennes slipped unobtrusively into the world of letters.”* The 
purpose of this note is to correct and supplement the information 


*Drumlanrig had recently come into the possession of the Duke of 
Buccleuch because of the death of the Duke of Queensbury. Scott was 
invited to attend a large party given by the new owner. 

*This date seems reasonable in view of Scott’s letter to John Ballantyne 
of Saturday, 24 July (1813): “Of course if anything has gone wrong you 
will come out here to-morrow. But if, as I hope and trust, the cash 
arrived safe, you will write to me, under cover to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfriesshire. I shall set out for that place on Monday 
morning early.” Grierson, Letters, m1, 306; see also appendix to Vol. L., 
427, 428, n. 1, 429. Ballantyne did not have to come to Abbotsford. It is 
possible that this letter was sent by Scott with the portion of the manu- 
seript he dispatched Sunday, ibid., 1m, 309. There is no other record of 
Seott visiting the Castle during this or the following year, and all the 
evidence would seem to make the date July 25 correct. 

* Grierson, Letters, m1, 464. Lockhart says that it was published July 
l, Life, 11, 120. Mr. Henry M. Fuller of the Yale University Library 
informs me that the Yale copy of Swift shows that Volume vir does end 
at p. 592, but the last signature is Oo. 

‘Op. cit., The Cresset Library, Second edition (London, 1949), pp. xiii; 
Itiv; xliv; 360, note 22. Hereafter cited as Journeys. 
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which is there given about Southey’s ownership of the work and 
his use of it. 

In his introduction (p. xiii) Morris describes the two extant 
manuscripts of the work, from which he prepared his edition, and 
he notes that the author’s full name is to be found only in the 
larger of the two and that the poet’s signature is to be found only 
in the smaller. Elsewhere (p. 360, n. 22) he observes that since a 
particular passage is quoted by Southey, the poet “ must have seen 
the larger MS., in which alone it appears, as well as the smaller 
MS., which is known to have been owned by him.” The issue is 
confused, rather than clarified, by Morris’s “ Note to the Second 
Edition ” (p. xlv), which implies that both manuscripts remained 
in Southey’s possession until the time of his death and were sold 
as part of his library in 1844. The entry in the sale catalog’ 
specifies one manuscript volume, a quarto of “nearly 400 pages,” 
and lists the item under the name of Celia Fiennes. Since the 
smaller manuscript does not contain the author’s name, it was 
clearly the larger manuscript which Southey retained in his library. 

In mentioning (p. xiii) the brief articles in Omniana which 
Southey based upon Celia Fiennes’ descriptions, Mr. Morris fails 
to note that, like No. 50 and No. 51, No. 49 (“Garden at Ban- 
stead”) is also drawn from the seventeenth-century traveller.’ 
Nor does he observe that many of Southey’s Omniana articles (these 
included) first appeared in The Atheneum,‘ and that to the same 
magazine the poet contributed a somewhat longer article, “An 
Early Tour to the Lakes,” ° based upon Miss Fiennes’ descriptions.’ 

In that article, specifying his source as “a manuscript Tour in 
England, made about the year 1697, by a lady of noble family,” 
Southey averred that “the narrative is written in so bald a style, 
and is so unenlivened by any thing either sprightly or sentimental, 


? Catalogue of the Valuable Library of the late Robert Southey . . . which 
will be sold by auction ... by Messrs. S. Leigh Sotheby « Co. ... mn 
Wednesday, May 8, 1844, and Fifteen following days ... , lot 3142. 

* Journeys, pp. 350-351. 

*A Magazine of Literary and Miscellaneous Information, . . . Conducted 
by James Aikin, M.D., 5 vols., January, 1807—June, 1809, passim. 

*mr (July, 1807), 25-27. This article, signed merely “S.”, has not 
hitherto been ascribed to the poet, but his authorship can scarcely be 
denied. 


* Journeys, p. 190 ff. 
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that a transcript of it would be tedious.” He therefore confined 
himself to the notice of a few particulars in order to illustrate 
the contention that in Miss Fiennes’ day “ journeys for curiosity ” 
were infrequent and “a taste for the picturesque ” totally lacking. 
His redaction is even less lively than the original description, but 
one or two of his remarks may be quoted for their bearing upon 
the aesthetic theories of his own day. In the account of this 
seventeenth-century traveller, he wrote, 

there is a good deal of picture, though nothing of the picturesque. It is the 
result of an observing eye, but which [sic] conveys to the mind no ideas but 
simply those of the objects themselves. The sublimity or beauty associated 
in a cultivated mind with scenes of nature seem to have been feelings of 
which she had no conception: and the only symptom of pleasure which she 
betrays, is where she speaks of the murmurs of the currents of water which 
rush from the sides of the hills.” 


By the time this article appeared in The Atheneum, Southey 
had completed a series of Letters from England: by Don Manuel 
Alvarez Espriella. Translated from the Spanish,’ a pretended 
translation of a work by an imaginary traveller, giving a picture of 
social conditions in England during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. That Southey had made some use of the Fiennes 
manuscript in writing Espriella’s Letters is clear from his letter of 
September 4, 1808, to Charles Danvers, a distant relation of Celia 
Fiennes, who had lent or given him the manuscript. “This book 
of your aunt’s,” he said, “is certainly a very curious one. D[on] 
Manuel has been indebted to it more than once, and the translator 
of that valuable work is of [the] opinion that the MS. ought to be 
printed... .”° It is tempting to speculate that, in planning 
Espriella’s route, Southey may at times have had his eye upon the 
accounts of Celia Fiennes, but correspondences of this kind are too 
slight to furnish convincing proof. For some matters of detail, 


* Loc. cit., p. 26. 

® Hereafter cited as Hspriella’s Letters. An edition of this work, entitled 
Letters from England, by Robert Southey, edited with an introduction by 
Jack Simmons, is now available in The Cresset Library (London, 1951). 
Simmons refers (p. xvi, note 12) to The Journeys of Celia Fiennes as a fore- 
runner of the eighteenth-century book of travels, but he does not identify 
Southey’s borrowings in Hspriella’s Letters. 

* Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, edited by J. W. Warter 
(London, 1856), 1, 84. 
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however, if for nothing more, the poet did draw upon the lady who 
had “an observing eye.” 

In Letter III, for example, Espriella’s statement that “ Lace is 
manufactured here [at Honiton] in imitation of Flanders lace, to 
which it is inferior because it thickens in washing; the fault is in 
the thread,” is drawn from a similar statement by Miss Fiennes: 


{F]rom Exeter I went to Honiton... ; here it is they make the fine 
Bonelace in imitation of the Antwerp and Flanders lace, and indeed I think 
its as fine, it only will not wash so fine which must be the fault in the 


thread.?° 


A comparable parallelism may be noted in Espriella’s statement 
(Letter XXXIII) that “at one of the colleges [in Oxford] a 
needle and thread is given to every member on New-Year’s Day, 
with this admonition: ‘ Take this, and be thrifty!’ ” and in Celia 
Fiennes’ description : 

There is a very odd custom in Queen Coll[ege,] for every new-years-day 
there is a certain sum laid out in Needles and Thread which was left by 
the Founder, and every Gentleman of that Colledge has one given him with 
these words: Take this and be thrifty. 


Near Preston, wrote Espriella (Letter XL), 


an officer once met his death in battle by a singular accident. His horse 
upon some disgust he took at the guns, as the old writer oddly expresses it, 
ran off and leapt a ditch; the man’s sword fell, and at the same minute 
he was thrown upon the point, and it ran him through. 


The “old writer” whom the fictitious Spaniard mentions is none 
other than Miss Fiennes, who had learned of the incident from the 
inscription on a monument at Haigh Hall, between Wigan and 
Preston, “ just in the road on the banck whereon the hedge stood.” 
Don Manuel and his companion, having less curiosity than Miss 
Fiennes, did not go out of their way to visit a curious spring that 
they heard of, “ about three leagues from hence, the water of which 
will burn like spirits of wine.” Their predecessor, however, did 
so, leaving a rather detailed description of the sight which she 
had seen, of a “ Well which burns like brandy.” ** But the most 
sustained parallelism between the two works is found in the 


1° Hspriella’s Letters, pp. 30-31; Journeys, p. 271. 
11 Hspriella’s Letters, p. 181; Journeys, p. 38. 
12 Hspriella’s Letters, pp. 225-226; Journeys, pp. 185-186. 
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descriptions which both contain of the making of “clap bread ” or 
oaten cakes. Miss Fiennes, with a housekeeper’s eye, gives a step- 
by-step outline of the procedure, which Espriella’s account (Letter 
XLI), with a few details omitted and a few words modernized, 
follows almost exactly.** 

These borrowings, however, and perhaps a few others that are 
less obvious, in no way disturb the claim of Southey’s work as a 
highly original production. From Miss Fiennes, in all likelihood, 
he received no more than he did from living correspondents who 
provided him with information for similar use.** But they do 
illustrate a point which has not until now been sufficiently stressed 
—that the poet had a detailed knowledge of the contents of the 
work in his possession and that he recognized its significance long 
before it actually appeared in print. 

Nat Lewis KapDERLY 

University of Texas 


PLATO AS SHELLEY’S AUDIENCE 


In 1820 Shelley wrote to Claire Clairmont: 


I am happy that the “ Hyperion” and “ Prometheus” please you. My 
verses please so few persons that I make much of the encouragement of 
the few, whose judgment (if I were to listen to Vanity, the familiar spirit 
of our race) I should say with Shakespeare and Plato “outweighed a 
whole theatre of others” (Julian Works 10. 226). 


In The Platonism of Shelley, Professor James A. Notopoulos 
writes that “ Shelley probably refers to Republic 476 b, where Plato 
states that only the minority are able to appreciate the nature of 
the beautiful” (p. 368). 

But it seems that Shelley’s syntax is contorted and that he means 
“whose judgments, like the judgments of Shakespeare and Plato, 
outweigh a whole theatre of others.” If so, he may be referring to 
the following story: 


8 Espriella’s Letters, p. 231; Journeys, pp. 193-194. 

** See Simmons’s introduction to his edition of Letters from England, pp. 
xix-xx. Southey’s Common-place Book, Second Series, edited by J. W. 
Warter (London, 1849), also contains two quotations from the Fiennes 
manuscript: “Precautions against Mining in Dover Castle,” p. 343, and 
“Large double-cropped Strawberry,” p. 600. Cf. Journeys, pp. 127, 110. 
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Not even Demosthenes himself can truly say what they report Antimachus 
Clusius the poet to have said. He was reading to a multitude that had 
come together that great volume of his you are familiar with, and as he 
read all left except Plato. Yet he said, ‘I shall read on just the same, for 
to me Plato alone is worth all the rest.’ (Cicero, Brutus LI). 


Adolf Droop does not list Brutus in Shelley’s Belesenhett. The 
poet’s quotation marks, around a passage not literally from the 
Latin, suggest that he is following a translation; it is not, however, 
the only one printed in his time, that of E. Jones (1776, reprinted 


in Bohn’s Library and by Harpers). 
ALLAN GILBERT 


Duke University 


AN UNPUBLISHED SHELLEY READING LIST 


What is apparently an unpublished Shelley reading list is to be 
found on the thirty-eighth (unnumbered) page of a manuscript 
listed by the Bodleian Library as MS. Shelley adds. e. 14. On that 
page, inverted, is the following list: 

Aulis gellius 

Greek Romances 

Anatomy of Melancholy 
Chapmans Homer & Hymns 
Dantes Inferno Purgat & 
Paradiso by Mary? 


If one can assume that Shelley made this notation during the 
period in which he wrote The Revolt of Islam, it is not difficult to 
give an approximate date to the above reading list. Mary Shelley’s 
journal confirms the fact that the poem was finished on Tuesday, 
September 23, 1817.2, The manuscripts in which the reading list 
is found contain principally the drafts for the dedication. The 
first line of the dedication reads: “So now my summer task is 
ended, Mary”; therefore one might assume that this part of the 
poem was written last and that the reading list was written during 
the month of September, 1817. There is, however, another piece 


1 Permission to quote from this manuscript has been granted by R. W. 
Hunt, Keeper of Western Manuscripts, Bodleian Library. 
2See Mary Shelley’s Journal, ed. Frederick L. Jones (Norman, 1947), 


p. 84. 
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of information that may change the dating slightly. On the page 
following the reading list is a rough draft of stanza xlvii of canto X, 
inverted as is the list of books. If the reading list does have a close 
kinship to the stanza from the tenth canto, the fact that Shelley 
wrote to Leigh Hunt on August 8 telling him that he had arrived 
at the 380th (IX. v) stanza of the poem * is significant. Without 
attempting to refine the date further, it is best to sum the matter 
up in this way: Because it seems unlikely that Shelley would go 
to his library shelves, turn to a blank page in a manuscript com- 
pleted at some earlier date, and write there a list of books he has 
read, it is feasible to suppose that the reading list was written in 
the manuscripts during August or September of 1817. 

Having read and transcribed 323 pages of the manuscripts of 
The Revolt of Islam, it is my considered opinion that the reading 
list is in Shelley’s hand. It then seems reasonable to assume that 
the first four items on the list were read by Shelley and the 
remainder by Mary. 

Oddly enough, these manuscripts, presented to the Bodleian 
Library in 1946 by Sir John Shelley-Rolls, have received little 
scholarly notice. Except for a few fragments which Shelley-Rolls 
published from the manuscripts before presenting them to the 
Bodleian,* they were mentioned only in the Bodleian Library 
Record. Through the kindness of the Bodleian’s Keeper of Western 
Manuscripts, R. W. Hunt, I was able to procure microfilms of the 
manuscripts and place them in typescript in my doctoral disserta- 
tion.® In 1952, the manuscripts were the subject of two descriptive 
articles in the London Times Literary Supplement urging scholars 
to use the materials. 

Ben W. GRIFFITH, JR. 

Bessie Tift College 


* The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen and 
Walter E. Peck (Julian ed.; New York and London, 1926), rx, 237. 

“Verse and Prose from the Manuscripts of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. 
Sir John E, E. Shelley-Rolls and Roger Ingpen (London, 1934). 

*“The Writing of The Revolt of Islam: A Study in Percy Bysshe 
Shelley’s Methods of Composition from the Genesis of the Idea Through 
the Final Publication,” Ph. D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 1952. 
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NICHOLAS BOZON 


Nicholas Bozon, his identity and his works, have attracted many 

scholars among whom one might cite the Abbé de la Rue, Francisque 
Michel, Thomas Wright, Paul Meyer, J. S. Attwood, Lucy Toulmin- 
Smith, Maurice Hewlett, Johan Vising, Antoine Thomas, Louis 
Brandin, Alexander Denomy, C.8.B., and Ludwig Karl. The 
consensus of opinion is that Friar Nicholas’s activity was limited 
to northern England, probably to Nottingham, Derby or Stafford- 
shire. In her recent Anglo-Norman in the Cloisters,» M. Dominica 
Legge points out: 
Simon Bozon was Prior of Norwich in 1344, and Thomas Bozon held the 
same office in 1471. Richard ‘ Bozionis’ was Prior of Swavesy (Cam- 
bridgeshire) in 1343.... Recent opinion leans to the view that he 
[Nicholas Bozon] came from somewhere near the march of Derby with 
Leicestershire, and that he belonged to the vast diocese of Lincoln. 


The present writer has previously conjectured: a) that Bozon was 
affiliated with the distinguished Norfolk family of the same name,’ 
b) that as a member of the Nottingham Convent he had studied 
at Oxford,’ c) that he wrote the Gospel Poem contained in ff. 87-91 
of B. M. MS. Cotton Domitian XI,‘ and d) that his Vie la Marie 
Magdalene was composed between 1270 and 1295, possibly ca. 1281. 
In passing, it might be queried if Brother Nicholas was not perhaps 
related to Bozon, fourth abbot of the celebrated Benedictine Abbey 
at Bec-Hellouin (1124-1136) and a close friend of Saint Anselm. 
Was he related even more closely to the saintly Benedictine Simon 
Bozon, prior of the Cathedral Priory of Holy Trinity, Norwich 
(1344-1352) who, like the saints of an earlier age, daily recited 
the Psalter in its entirety?® Were his forbears in some way 


1 Edinburgh University Press, 1950, p. 85 ff. See also Antoine Thomas, 
Hist. Lit., xxxv1 (1927), 402. 

* Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon (Franciscan Institute Public- 
tions, History Series No. 1), St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1947, p. xxix ff. 

* Ibid., p. xxvii ff. 

*Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon (Franciscan Institute Publica- 
tions, History Series No. 2), St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1951, pp. 1-16. 

® Three Saints’ Lives, p. xli ff., especially pp. xlix-l. 

*Dom David Knowles, The Religious Orders in Bngland, Cambridge, 
1948, p. 290. 
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associated with the town of Bozowe and/or that of Bosonville 
mentioned in Migne?’ 
Bosonis Villa (de) S. Crucis seu S. Mariae (Sainte-Crois ou Notre Dame 


de Bouzonville, dioc. de Metz) monast. ord. S. Bened. ann. 1033 
a Juditha Adalberti comitio uxore. .. . 


Bozowiense, S. Mariae (Sainte-Marie de Bozowe, en Thuringe) monast. 
ord. S. Bened. exstructum ante ann. 1152 que Eugenius III illud 
privilegio confirmat. .. . 


In verse 340 of the Char d’Orgueil, Bozon has styled himself 
ordenours. It was, in part, a consideration of this term which led 
the present writer to place Friar Nicholas in the Nottingham 
Convent. If this theory prove acceptable, Bozon belonged, of 
course, not to the vast diocese of Lincoln as Miss Legge has 
suggested, but to the diocese of York.® A further consideration of 
the title ordenours may help to clinch previous theories as to the 
time and place of composition of some of Bozon’s poems. The 
title seemingly refers to faculties extended by Archbishop Romeyne 
(Romanus) to the Nottingham Convent in 1286, permitting absolu- 
tion of those who had been excommunicated for laying violent 
hands on clerks—cases which by right or privilege were reserved 
to the bishop.’° 

In 1265 Clement IV had made a regulation that any faculties 
for preaching and absolving obtained from a bishop were to be 
valid after the death of that bishop.1 The bull Ad fructus uberes, 
issued 13 December, 1261, by Martin IV, gave to the friars a 
general authorization to preach and hear confessions anywhere, 
without the consent of the diocesans, thus withdrawing their work 
finally from episcopal control. The Franciscan General Chapter 
at Strasbourg, in 1282, urged caution is using this privilege. As 
Miss Copeland remarks in her interesting thesis,’* the friars were 


* Migne, Index 3, Indew Monasteriorum, 1030. 

® Three Saints’ Lives, p. xxvi ff. 

* See map, p. 409 in Mediaeval England, ed. H. W. C. Davis, Oxford, 1924. 

2° Three Saints’ Lives, p. xxvii ff. 

1 Bullarium Franciscanum, ed. Sbaralea and Eubel, Rome, 1759; Quar- 
acchi, 1898-1904, mz, 13. 

12 Jean L. Copeland, The relations between the secular clergy and the 
Mendicant Friars in England during the century after the issue of the bull 
“Super Cathedram” (1300), London University M.A. thesis, 1937, pp. 
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also reminded that they should avoid giving absolution in episcopal 
cases. 

In 1290, Romanus, Archbishop of York (1286-96), permitted 
Dominicans of Pontefract to give absolution for “ minor assaults” 
on the clerks, though it was a reserved case.** In January, 1292, 
the same archbishop licensed the warden of the Friars Minor of 
Nottingham to absolve excommunicate persons who had been guilty 
of violence against clerks as above. “ These powers were to be held 
by special friars of the different houses in the diocese, including the 
one at Nottingham, but were revokable at pleasure.” ** A like 
license was again issued to the warden in October 1294. 

Miss Copeland reminds us that the secular clergy of Nottingham 
are among those mentioned as resisting the claims of the friars 
at this time [1280-1292].*° In 1293 Romanus wrote at length 
to protect the parish priests against the unauthorized encroach- 
ments of the friars.** In 1298, on the other hand, the canons of 
Dunstable, and also certain priests of Lincoln, had to be warned 
not to prevent the Friars Preachers from hearing confessions."’ 
Then, in 1300 Boniface VIII issued his famous bull Super 
Cathedram where he stated that he did not intend friars deputed 
to hear confessions to have any power in these matters beyond that 
of curates or parish priests (i.e., they could not absolve in cases 
which were reserved to the Pope or to the bishop). In concluding, 
the bull revoked all previous privileges contrary to its own terms. 

Benedict XI’s bull Inter Cunctas (1304) revoked the provisions 
of Super Cathedram. The right to hear confessions was made as 
free and independent as that to preach. The provincials of the two 
orders (Franciscans and Dominicans) were urged, however, to 
inform the diocesans which friars they had chosen as confessors, 
but this notification was not obligatory. It was, as Miss Copeland 
states,** more like an act of courtesy. Nevertheless, the friars 


20-21; also R. P. Badin Gratien, L’Histoire de la Fondation et de l’Evolu- 
tion de Ordre des Fréres Mineurs au XIIIe siecle, Paris, 1928, p. 342. 

18 Copeland, op. cit., p. 26. 

14 Victoria County History of Nottingham (London, 1910), m, 144. 

15 Op. cit., p. 24. See also A. G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan 
History, Manchester University Historical Series, 1917, p. 113. 

28 Historical Letters and Papers from Northern Registers, ed. J. Raine, . 
(R.8.), 1873, p. 102. \ 

17 Copeland, op. cét., p. 26. 

18 Tbid., p. 35. 
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were not to absolve in reserved cases unless the penitent was dying, 
in which case the latter was to be put under oath to go to the 
bishop if he recovered. 

The bull Super Cathedram was reissued in 1311 by Clement V. 
In 1318, April %, Dalderby (bishop of Lincoln) complained that 
the friars were giving absolution in reserved cases, and he forbade 
such exceeding of powers.’® In 1319, he was obliged to prohibit 
friars from giving absolution to clerks excommunicated by the 
Chancellor, in defiance of the latter’s jurisdiction.” 

At the end of her thesis, Miss Copeland has provided a valuable 
alphabetical list of the friars who had been selected to make use 
of the unusual faculty of absolving cases reserved to the ordinary 
or bishop. Nicholas Bozon’s name is not included, but: 


Our knowledge of licensing in the diocese of York is very unequal, as the 
information is very unevenly distributed. The register of Melton (1317- 
40) has only a few incidental letters relating to licensing.** 


In the light of contemporaneous controversy about friars’ rights to 
absolve reserved cases, Bozon’s use of the term ordenours assumes 
new significance. It seems not too rash to conclude that his 
Char d’Orgueil where he applies this title to himself, was written 
late in the 13th century—sometime between 1286 (when Romanus 
issued the commission to the Franciscans of Nottingham author- 
izing them to absolve reserved cases),?* and 1300 (when Super 
Cathedram revoked all such privileges). Since the Franciscan 
General Chapter of 1283 reminded the Friars to avoid giving 
absolution in episcopal cases, it is plausible to suppose that Bozon 
used the term several years later when the warning had had time 
to “cool off,” or when it had been rendered null and void by the 
tulings of a succeeding General Chapter. In other words, the 
Char d’Orgueil would seem to have been composed in the last decade 
of the 13th century.”* 


Ibid., p. 69. 

Ibid., p. 119. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 

* Three Saints’ Lives, p. xxvii. 

** J. Vising in his edition of Deuw Poémes de Nicholas Bozon (Le Char 
@Orgueil et la Lettre de VEmpereur Orgueil) , Giteborg, 1919, p. ix, agrees 
with Ludwig Karl that these two poems are not of more recent date than 
the early 14th century. 
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Attention has elsewhere been called to Bozon’s frequent references 
to chivalry and chivalric terms.** It might be relevant to note in 
this connection (and in regard to the place and date of composition 
of his poems) that in 1291 Archbishop Romanus wrote to all the 
priors of the Friars Preachers and wardens of the Friars Minor 
in the diocese of York, “asking them to send friars to a number 
of specified places on the day of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
(September 14th), to preach the Crusade.” ** Thirty-five different 
centers are mentioned by name.** A preaching list was made out, 
with the recommendation that 


Fratres Minores de Nottingham habeant unum fratrem praedicantem apud 
Notingham, unum apud Newerk, unum apud Bingham. 


The foregoing considerations lead one to believe more strongly 
than ever that Bozon came from Nottingham and the diocese of 
York (rather than from the diocese of Lincoln as Miss Legge 
has suggested). 

Sister M. AMELIA KLENKE, 0. P. 

College of St. Mary of the Springs 


LA GEOGRAPHIE DE PANTAGRUEL ET LES 
CHRONIQUES GARGANTUINES 


Dans son beau livre Les navigations de Pantagruel (Paris, 1905), 
Abel Lefranc cite le passage suivant (pp. 24-25): 


Vous aurez le reste de I’hystoire & ces foyres de Francfort prochaine- 
ment venantes, et 14 vous voyrez comment Panurge feut marié et cocqu 
dez le premier moys de ses nopces. Et comment Pantagruel passa les 
monts Caspies, et comment il naviga par la mer Athlanticque, et deffit 
les Canibales et conquesta les isles de Perlas, comment il espousa la fille 
du roy de Inde dit Prestre Jean... . 


Or, le texte de l’édition dite originale de Pantagruel est un peu 
différent : 


24 Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon, pp. 6-7. 

3° A. G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History, p. 126. 

2° Historical Letters and Papers from Northern Registers, pp. 93-95 
[2073]. 
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. venantes: et 14 vous verrez comment il trouva la pierre philoso- 
phalle; comment il passa les Mons Caspies; comment il naviga par la mer 
Athlanticque, et desfit les Caniballes, en conquesta les isles de Perlas. 
Comment il espousa. .. 


Ce qui est remarquable, c’est que le nom de Panurge est absent 
de ce passage de la version originale et qu’il ne s’agit, dans cette 
fin du livre, que de Pantagruel, de ses exploits et de son mariage, 
tandis que les textes ultérieurs, comme celui qu’a cité Abel Lefranc, 
mentionnent le mariage de Panurge et celui de Pantagruel. Ce 
dernier mariage a finalement été tellement négligé qu’Abel Lefranc 
nen parle, souvent, pas du tout. Il dit simplement (pp. 25-26): 

.. « Rabelais avait dQ songer, au moment ot parut le Ile livre, 4 marier 
Panurge et & faire entreprendre & Pantagruel ces lointaines pérégrina- 


tions. . . . Certes, nous ne voyons pas Panurge convoler, mais nous ne 
perdons pas de vue un seul instant la question de son mariage. .. . 


Mais Abel Lefranc remarque (p. 29): “Il ne faut pas oublier que 
le mariage de Panurge et celui de Pantagruel (111, 48) restent 
parfaitement l’objectif du roman . . .” Plattard, de méme, com- 
mentant le Gargantua de Rabelais, écrit: 

Sans se mettre en peine de donner & son Pantagruel la suite annoncée 
par le dernier chapitre: descente du héros aux enfers, visite des régions 


de la lune, déconfiture des Cannibales, mariage de Panurge, il entreprenait 
simplement de remanier le livret des Grandes et inestimables Cronicques.’ 


Le méme critique a écrit ailleurs: 


Rabelais laisse de cété le théme héroique, et de tout ce beau programme 
du dernier chapitre du Pantagruel, il ne retient que le mariage de Panurge.* 


Ce que je voudrais montrer, c’est que, dans la version originale, 
Rabelais est plus proche des chroniques gargantuines, et que 
Vhistoire de Pantagruel est plus semblable a celle de Gargantua 
telle que ces livrets nous la content. Finalement, je me propose 
Windiquer que le texte du Pantagruel de Rabelais ne se comprend 
qu’a la lumiére des chroniques. 

Celle & laquelle on donne le titre Les chronicques du grant roy 
Gargantua se termine par ce passage: 


* Pantagruel, éd. crit. par Verdun L. Saulnier (Paris, 1946), p. 177. 

*J. Plattard, La vie et V’auvre de Rabelais (Paris, 1939), pp. 48-49. 

*Pantagruel (Les Cours de Sorbonne; Centre de docummentation uni- 
versitaire: Paris, 1939), p. 25. 
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Gargantua vesquit cing cens & ung an... . Et eut ung filz de Badebec 
son espouse. ... Et quelque iour ... on prendra la coppie de la reste 
des faictz de Gargantua, & de son filz Pantagruel.* 


N’y a-t-il pas parallélisme entre cette fin de chronique et la 
fin du Pantagruel de Rabelais? Dans lun et Vautre ouvrage, on 
annonce le mariage du héros et l’on fait pressentir la suite de 
Phistoire. Rabelais semble se conformer 4 un modéle: de méme 
que les chroniques font prévoir Vhistoire du mariage de Gargantua, 
Rabelais indique, d’avance, la continuation de l’histoire qu’il conte 
et le récit du mariage de son héros. 

Il y a un détail sur lequel je voudrais attirer maintenant l’atten- 
tion. Il s’agit du lieu de naissance de Pantagruel. 


Plattard a dit de Pantagruel: 


. .. & Pexception de la troisiéme partie qui se passe en Utopie, pays 
imaginaire . . . que le conteur place en Asie orientale, la toile de fond 
du Pantagruel est la France.® 


Dans son cours de Sorbonne, il a aussi dit, commentant le chapitre 
V de Pantagruel: 


. . . Rabelais a totalement négligé de nous dire quel pays, quelle province, 
quelle ville, fut le théAtre des enfances de son géant. Nous ne sommes 
certainement pas en Utopie, puisqu’il est question de quelques villes fran- 
gaises.... C’est Gargantua qui est resté dans la lointaine Utopie et 
nous l’y retrouverons au chapitre XXXIII.... Manifestement Pantagruel 
est en France. .. .° 


Le titre du “livre II” porte la mention Pantagruel, roy des 
Dipsodes. Or, comme le fait remarquer Plattard, “ Pantagruel 
n’est pas roi des Dipsodes par prérogative héréditaire .. .”* 
N’est-il pas curieux de lire ce terme Dipsodes dans le titre, et de ne 
plus le retrouver avant le chapitre XV de l’édition dite originale 
dont nous nous servons? Et ce n’est qu’au chapitre XXII que 
Pantagruel se présente comme roi des Dipsodes, aprés avoir conquis 
leur pays. 

Devant ces singularités et devant les objections qu’elles posent, 
on ne peut que s’étonner. Tout, pourtant, s’éclaire si nous lisons 
Les croniques admirables. Nous lisons, 14, que, désespérant de 


* Les cuvres de Rabelais, éd. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1881), Iv, 55. 
5 La vie, p. 43. * Cours, pp. 70-71. 7 Ibid., p. 46. 
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plaire 4 des femmes de Bretagne ou d‘Angleterre, Gargantua 
demanda 4 Merlin la permission d’aller en Utopie, car confie-t-il, 

on m’a dit que le roy du pays a une fort belle fille, laquelle je veulx 
avoir en mariage s’il est possible, car les femmes de ce pays me craignent 
trop.® 

Et c’est ainsi que Gargantua épouse Badebec, “ fille du roy des 
Amaurotes, en Utopie.” C’est d’Utopie que, dans le roman rabel- 
aisien, Gargantua envoie sa fameuse lettre 4 Pantagruel qui, a 
cette époque, est 4 Paris. Dés lors, n’est-il pas clair que, pour 
Rabelais, Gargantua s’est marié en Utopie, y est apparemment 
resté aprés la mort de sa femme, et y est mort, ou, plutét, il en est 
transporté par Morgane au pays des fées. Dans Les croniques 
admirables, Pantagruel est envoyé 4 Poitiers, “ pour estudier,” et, 

Quoy voyant ledit Gargantua que son filz s’en estoit allé profiter, dist 
a Merlin: “Sire, je vous supplie que nous en retournons veoir le bon roy 
Artus....” Ce que luy accorda Merlin voulentiers. .. .° 

Ou les chroniques placent-elles ’Utopie? Il est difficile de le 
dire; mais on sait qu’elles décrivent une sécheresse mémorable 
“en tout le pays d’Affrique,” 4 l’époque au cours de laquelle est 
né Pantagruel. L’Afrique était, traditionnellement, le pays des 
monstres, et l’on s’attend bien 4 trouver la Vhabitat des géants. 
Je voudrais, d’abord, dire que les chroniques gargantuines nous ont 
habitués 4 situer vaguement dans |’Afrique orientale ou dans le 
Proche-Orient un certain nombre d’épisodes de la vie des géants. 
Merlin s’était transporté sur la plus haute montaigne d’Orient pour 
y créer Grantgosier et Gallemelle. Dans Les croniques admirables, 
nous apprenons que Gargantua, quittant la cour du roi Arthur, 
“s’en alla 4 Naples, en Cecille, jusques en Sirye, au mont de Sinay,” 
puis il se rendit 4 la “ Montaigne Noire ” ou les dix-sept géans, en 
s'inclinant, laissérent échapper “le bout des nues, qui sont en 
facon de tetines, plus grosses . . . que n’est la tour de Babillonne,” 
ce qui produisit un déluge “par toute la terre des Indes et la 
terre de prestre Jehan.” J. S. P. Tatlock nous dit que par Babylone, 
on désignait presque invariablement, 4 l’époque de Geoffrey de 
Monmouth, Le Caire.1° Ou, d’autre part, situer “la terre du 


8 La seconde chronique de Gargantua et de Pantagruel, éd. P. Lacroix 
(Paris, 1872), p. 57. 

* Ibid., p. 69. 

1°Cf. Marcel Francon, “ Rabelais et les chroniques gargantuines,” in 
Frangois Rabelais (Genéve: Droz, 1953), pp. 53-59. 
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prestre Jehan”? C’est en Abyssinie qu’on l’avait d’abord placée, 
puis en Asie centrale. Mais toutes ce localisations étaient restées 
trés vagues. Je suis tenté de retenir l’Abyssinie, et je remarque 
que, lorsque Pantagruel part pour le pays d’Utopie, il s’arréte a 
Melinde, dans le Zanguebar, il passe par Meden et Uden qui corre- 
spondent peut-étre 4 Médine et 4 Aden, a cété de leur sens allégori- 
que de rien (cf. Plattard, Cours, p. 133). Rabelais finalement 
mentionne les “ Mons Caspies,” qui, dit Plattard, “sont les monts 
Caspiens,” et “ séparent l’Arménie de la Médie.” Au XVIF siécle, 
sur les cartes, on les représentait aux confins du royaume de |’Inde 
(Cours, p. 176). L’Utopie, le pays des Dipsodes, le royaume du 
prestre Jehan semblent donc se trouver dans la méme région, vers 
les cétes orientales de l’Afrique, prés de la Turquie. Plattard 
(Cours, p. 177) rapporte que, d’aprés le Journal d’un bourgeois de 
Paris, en 1529, le roi de Inde, prétre Jean, est arrivé au “ pays 
de Turquie (p. 334 de l’édition Bourrilly).” 

Concluons: Ce que Rabelais, 4 la fin du “ livre II,” nous annonce 
sur le compte de Pantagruel, les chroniques le font pour Gargantua. 
De méme que ce géant est allé, par dela le mer, au royaume 
d’Utopie pour y épouser Badebec, de méme Pantagruel doit, aprés 
un long voyage, épouser la fille du roi des Indes, prétre Jean. 
Villey avait dit: “Tous les géants du roman de Rabelais, Grand- 
gousier, Gargantua, Pantagruel, sont un seul personnage, toujours 
le méme .. .” "4 Ceci est particuliérement vrai des deux derniers 
géants. Leurs femmes aussi se ressemblent: toutes deux sont filles 
de rois de pays légendaires qui se situent dans des régions voisines. 
J’ajouterai que le roman rabelaisien se comprend mieux a la 
lumiére des chroniques gargantuines. C’est ainsi qu’on peut se 
figurer pourquoi le Gargantua du Pantagruel est allé se marier en 
Utopie. C’est la, apparemment, qu’est né Pantagruel. C’est de la 
que son pére l’envoie faire ses études 4 Poitiers. C’est de la que 
Gargantua écrit a son fils, et c’est de la qu’il est transporté au 
pays des fées. Et, 4 la fin de Védition originale de son livre, 
Rabelais annonce le mariage de son héros, Pantagruel, comme le 
livret de 1533 annonce celui de son héros Gargantua. 


MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


11 Marot et Rabelais (Paris, 1923), p. 168. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF VOLTAIRE 


The following letter by Voltaire is not found in the Moland 
edition, in the published letters to the members of the Tronchin 
family and associated persons,? nor is it included in the list of 
letters published separately.* The letter is unsigned, as are many 
of Voltaire’s letters, but the handwriting is that of other autograph 
letters of his, it is headed “ Ferney” and it deals with matters 
which concern Voltaire.* Internal evidence verifies the date, at 
least approximately. 


1763 a Ferney 29 august ° 
Mon cher correspondant*® je présume que Monsieur Tronchin a recu le 


1 Paris, Garnier, 1877-1883, 50 vols., 8°. Table générale, 1885, 2 vols., 
8° (by C. Pierrot). The Correspondance générale is found in vols. 33-50. 

2Voltaire: Lettres inédites auw Tronchin. Droz and Giard, Geneva and 
Lille, 1950, 3 vols. 

A. Delattre: Voltaire, Correspondance avec les Tronchin. Paris, Mercure 
de France, 1950. 

These two editions contain about the same letters, including a number 
to people other than the Tronchins. 

*A, Delattre: Répertoire chronologique des Lettres de Voltaire non re- 
cueillies dans les éditions de sa correspondance générale. (No. 17 of Univ. 
of N. Carolina Studies in the Romance Langs. and Lits. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1952). 

‘Permission to photograph and publish the letter was kindly given by 
its owner, Madame Edouard Champion. The letter was bought from 
Charavay, who guaranteed its authenticity. 

5 Voltaire frequently uses this spelling of the word. 

*The name “ Tronchin” is written faintly at the end of the manuscript 
letter, in what looks to be a different handwriting. It seems unlikely that 
it was addressed to any of the family. Business letters of this type were 
frequently sent to the Lyons banker, Jean Robert Tronchin, but he had 
gone to Paris to be “fermier-général” in January, 1762 and his partner, 
Camp, had taken over the management of the business. In a letter to 
Camp of January 20, 1762 (Delattre or Droz edition of Tronchin letters) 
Voltaire said that from then on he would write to him, since Tronchin 
had left. The letter we are now concerned with apparently went to some- 
one in Lyons, and Camp, the banker, seems the likely one. There are 
various letters to Camp, in the editions just cited, which begin “ Mon 
cher correspondant.” It is true that he also uses this salutation to other 
correspondents. 
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montant des lettres de change de Monsieur Turkeim’ de Strasbourg par 

moy endossées en votre nom, et a vous envoiees le 27 juillet.* Elles sont V 
touttes du 2 may a trois usances * et composent la somme de 11200 /.1° Elles fe 
doivent avoir esté payees a Paris vers le 12 aoust courant. Vous me ferez 

plaisir de me faire remettre cette somme en or a geneve, je vous seraj 4 


fort obligé. J’attends le cabriolet que vous avez eu la bonté d’ordonner 
a lyon pour moy. J’ay peur que les représentations de nos parlements™ 
ne soient d’une consequence plus dangereuse que les remontrances faittes 
en procession a l’occasion de jean jacques.** Ce jean jaques fait du bruit 
a geneve mais il ne sera jamais compris dans les banqueroutes d’amster- 
dam.** Toutte notre petite famille vous fait les plus tendres compliments. 


* Voltaire had many financial dealings with this Strasbourg banker, as 
seen in the Tronchin letters. The Tronchin just mentioned is probably 
the banker, then in Paris. 

*There is almost no punctuation in this letter, a frequent occurrence 
with Voltaire. The text has been left unchanged, except for insertion of 
periods, capital letters and an occasional apostrophe. 

* The “ usance ” was a unit of thirty days, so that these bills of exchange 
were payable in ninety days. 

2° This symbol must indicate the common unit of currency of the time, 
francs or livres, terms used interchangeably. 

*2 Various provincial parlements protested against new taxes imposed in 
1763 and refused to register the edicts. (Lavisse, Histoire de France. 
Paris, Hachette, 1911, 9 tomes or 18 vols., Tome 8, Part 2, pp. 366-367). 

*2 Rousseau had been banished from Paris by the Parlement and the 
Archbishop in June, 1762. He was later banished from Geneva and in 
May, 1763 gave up his rights as a citizen of that city. At the time of 
Voltaire’s letter, he was living in the village of Motiers in the Val de 
Travers, near Neuchatel, in territory belonging to the King of Prussia 
(E. Faguet: Vie de Rousseau. Paris, Ste Fr. d’imprimerie et de libr., 
no date, pp. 293, 298, 300, 305). 

Various letters of this time in the Moland edition show Voltaire’s keen 
interest in Rousseau’s troubles and give further information about the 
protests made by hundreds of citizens of Geneva who paraded on various 
occasions to show their support of Rousseau. 

** There had been considerable war profiteering in Amsterdam during the li 
Seven Years War and this probably involved speculation in bills of ex- 0 

1 


change. The signing of the peace treaty in February, 1763 caused a certain 
amount of bankruptcy (H. Brugmans: Geschiedis van Amsterdam. Am- 
sterdam, Uitgeverij “Joost van den Vondel,” 1931, 8 vols., 4°, vol. 5, p. 129). 


It is possible that Voltaire himself may have been engaged in some specu- t 
lation in bills of exchange on Amsterdam and lost money. No reference s 
to this or any other business matter discussed in our letter is made in I 
any other extant letter. Reference to Rousseau’s lack of connection with 

bankruptcy is probably a sneer at his improvident manner of living and is P 


typical of Voltaire’s attitude toward him. 
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While this letter contributes no important information about 
Voltaire, and seems unrelated to the few other letters of this type 
for 1763, it may help to fill one of the gaps in his business corre- 


spondence for this somewhat barren year. 
W. R. Quynn 
University of Maryland 


MARMONTEL’S VOGUE IN AMERICA 


Max Freund, who, in his Leipzig ¢ octoral dissertation of 1904, 
Die Moralischen Erzihlungen Marmontels, lists translations of 
Marmontel in eleven languages, is the only bibliographer who refers 
to an American edition of any of his works. He includes but one 
title, and, like other scholars, is quite unaware that Marmontel 
has had a considerable vogue in America, and that translations 
have been printed in this country from the last decade of the 
18th century until recent times. 

His Contes Morauz, which were contemporaneously so popular 
in France and abroad, owed their attraction in part to the fact 
that they were “a product of, as well as a contribution to, the wave 
of sentimentalism that was just reaching its crest at that time.” 
They now seem “ highly mannered and artificial ” (C. D. Brenner 
in Dramatization of French Short Stories in the 18th Century, 
p. 144). It was from the moral viewpoint that these “heavy and 
boring ” tales pleased the Germans and the English (von Wlistocki, 
H., in Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, Neue 
Folge, 1894, 89-91). 

In the treasure rooms and stacks of certain great American 
libraries—unrecorded by Marmontel bibliographers—may be seen 
many examples of American editions, usually unbound and inex- 
pensive. These were put on the market in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries by American printers and publishers, who were 
then printing “an extensive variety of cheap Histories, and other 
small books,” as one of them, John Babcock, of “ near the Bridge,” 
Hartford, put it. 

Although the following list of American editions may not be 
entirely complete, it contains enough items to establish the point 
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that Americans shared the enthusiasm for Marmontel, especially m 
the Contes Moraux and the Mémoires, which was so widespread s 
in Europe. The list has been arranged alphabetically, with few 


comments other than some, drawn usually from the prefaces, : 

which seem especially naive and revealing. 
Belisarius. By M. Marmontel. Member of the French Academy. New- (( 

buryport. Printed by William Barret, for Thomas and Anderson, Boston, “ 

1796. (A copy, without acknowledgement, of a London translation, printed 

in 1794.) 


Belizarius. A Fable. New York, Robert M. De Witt, 1857. (An amusing 
attempt by George Fowler Morrison “to adapt a renowned production 
to the time.” An “effusion for the American heart,’ which ends with a 
quotation from Scott.) 

Memoirs of Marmontel, written by himself. Containing his literary and 
political life, and anecdotes of the principal characters of the 18th century. 
2 vol. First American Edition, Philadelphia, Dickinson, 1807. (Printed b 
by Abel Dickinson for E. Morford, Charleston.) Another copy of the I 
same, printed in Philadelphia for Brisban and Brannan, New York, 1807. 7 
Another copy of the same, Philadelphia, Bradford, 1807. 


Memoirs of Jean Frangois Marmontel, with an Hssay by W. D. Howells, ‘ 
Boston. Houghton, Osgood & Co., 2 vol. 1878. t! 
Courtiers and Favorites of Royalty. Memoirs of Marmontel, in two q 
volumes. New York, Merrill and Baker, 1903. (Library of Congress lists n 
also a copy dated 1904.) a 
Memoirs of Marmontel, translated by Brigit Patmore, with Sainte- t 
Beuve’s Essay on Marmontel. (The Bourbon Classics.) New York, c 
MacVeagh, 1930. (American edition of work printed in Great Britain.) t 
Moral Tales. By Marmontel, translated from the French in two volumes. x 
First American Edition. Embellished with engravings. New York. Pub- is 
lished by R. M’Dermut and D. D. Arden, No. 1 City Hotel, Broad-Way. 
G. Forman, printer, 1813. (Contains twenty-three translations. ) : 
Select Translations and Imitations from the French of Marmontel and a 
Gresset. By an Officer of the Army who fought for America, under General a 
Wolfe at the taking of Quebec. New York, printed for Samuel Campbell, ’ 


124 Pearl St., 1801. (“An attempt to imitate the noble originals from 
which they are taken.”) Contains, by Marmontel, The Connaisseur Out- 
witted, Adelaide, or the Shepherdess of the Alps, Laurette, or Innocence 
Betrayed, The Samnite Marriages. (Freund lists this item.) 


The Shepherdess of the Alps. A Moral Tale. Translated from the French ) 
of M. Marmontel. Second American Edition. Baltimore. Printed by John 
Hayes for George Keating’s wholesale and retail book-store. 1797. 

The Trial of Friendship: An Interesting Novel by Marmontel. Boston. } 
Printed by Gilbert and Dean, October 1802. (“In presenting this delicate 


ly 
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morceau to the public at this time, the Publishers are persuaded they shall 
meet the approbation of the virtuous and the deserving.”) 

The Widow of the Village, Or, the Adventures of Innocence, a Moral 
Tale, by the celebrated Marmontel. Translated from the original French 
by Mr. Heron. To which is added The Error of a Good Father. Hartford: 
Printed by John Babcock, 1797. Another copy of the same. Suffield, 
(Conn.) Printed by H. and O. Farnsworth, 1798. Another copy of the 
same. Hartford. Published by P. B. Gleason & Co., 1815. 


Grorce B. Watts 
Davidson College 


THE WORD “ GENTLEMAN ” IN GERMAN 


The history of this English loanword in German has recently 
been given by P. M. Palmer in his book on The Influence of 
English on the German Vocabulary to 1700 (Berkeley 1950), p. 12 
where he writes that “ although there is an isolated occurrence of 
this word in the sixteenth century, the evidence thus far indicates 
that its acceptance into German was not until the latter part of 
the eighteenth century.” In this connection the following examples 
may be of interest as they show that German travellers’ accounts 
and descriptions of England continued to use the word throughout 
the 17th and early 18th century. From the middle of the 18th 
century it could be used without any explanation or footnote, so 
that the author must have expected his readers to be quite familiar 
with the term, and by 1782 Musius employs it in a German context 
in his Grandison, which was directed against the “ Grandisonfieber ” 
of the time. For the singular Gentilman, Gentlemen and Gentle- 
man are found; the plural form may be Gentlemen or Gentleman, 
although now, of course, the English plural is used exclusively. 


F. Gerschow, Des Durchlauchtigsten Herrn Philippi Guliit Herzigen zu 
Stettin, Pommern etc. Reise durch Deutschland, Engelland und 
Italien 1602 (Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, New 
Series vol. vi [1892]) 24: weil ihre fiirstliche Gnaden von einer 
Kunstkammer gehéret, so ein Gentilman, Meister Kopf angerichtet. 

M. Zeillerus, Itinerarium Magnae Britanniae (Strassburg 1634) p. 75 
denjenigen /die man insgemein (fenerosos, Maistres und Gentlemen 
nennet. 

M. Zeillerus, Itinerarium Magnae Britanniae (2nd edition Strassburg 1674) 
p. 126 die so auss vornehmen Geschlechten entsprungen / aber noch 
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keinen gewissen Titul /vnnd Ehrenstell haben /vnnd Gentlemen 
genant werden. 

. Kuechelbecker, Allerneueste Nachricht vom Kénigreich Engelland 
(Frankfurt 1737) p. 72 Gentlemen oder Edelleute, sind eigentlich 
diejenigen, so von einer vornehmen biirgerlichen Familie . . , 
herstammen; . . . Jedoch ist nicht zu laiugnen, dass das Wort 
Gentlemen in Engelland einem jedweden beygeleget wird, so sich 
durch seine Education, Auffiihrung und Merite von denen gemeinen 
Leuten distinguiret. 

G. W. Alberti, Briefe betreffende den allerneuesten Zustand der Religion 
und der Wissenschaften in Gross-Britanien (Hannover 1752-4) 1, 77 
solehe welche sich unter die Gentleman rechnen, wollen alsdena als 
ein Gentleman sterben. 

Musius, Der Deutsche Grandison 1782 (quoted from Mannheim edition 
1803) m, 210 Ist der Herr Gentlemen? 


P. F. Ganz 
Westfield College, 
University of London 


AUF KEINEN GRUNEN ZWEIG KOMMEN 


Das DWb bemerkt s. v. Zweig, 5): 


seit dem ende des 15. jh. auf keinen griinen zeweig kommen ‘ nicht gedeihen, 
kein gliick, erfolg haben,’ vgl. bei griin teil 4, 1, 6, 644. der ursprung der 
redensart bleibt noch ungeklirt, doch ist ein zusammenhang mit dem 
griinen zweige als dem sinnbilde der besitziibergabe (s. oben 3a) denkbar. 


In diesem Sinne schrieb ich in meinen Essays in Historical 
Semantics (1948), p. 133: 


Ein Fall, wo Sprach- und Kulturvergleichung Lisungen, die in einem Ein- 
zelsprachgebiet gefunden wurden, sichern oder entkriften kann: die 
deutsche seit dem 15. Jh. belegte Redensart auf keinen griinen Zweig 
kommen wird vom DWb zigernd damit erklirt, dass ein griiner Zweig 
(zusammen mit einem Stiick Rasen) in alted Zeit das Symbol der Besitz- 
iibergabe (Investitur) eines Gutes war. (Wil kénnen hingufiigen dass 
auch im Afr. die Investitur par rain [et par baston] belegt ist: God.) ... 
Nun kennt auch das Portugiesische eine Redensart néo pér pé em ramo 
verde (wortl. ‘keinen Fuss auf einen griinen Zweig setzen’) ‘keine Ruhe, 
keine Wirkungsmiglichkeit finden,’ was portugiesische Lexikographen auf 
den Zweig eines Wirtshauses deuten (‘von Wirtshaus zu Wirtshaus 
schweifen’ ??). Aber das Verb ‘keinen Fuss setzen . . .’ deutet doch 
offenbar auf eine friihe Form der germanischen Sitte: man trat auf den 
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Zweig, um die Besitziibernahme anzudeuten. Durch die unerwartete Hilfe 
der port. Redensart wird die Erklirung der deutschen bestitigt und das 
Verb ‘kommen’ in ihr in seinem Sinn festgelegt. 


Die Zuversicht, die ich aus der portugiesischen Redensart schépfte, 
kann ich heute nicht mehr aufrechterhalten, nachdem ich auf in- 
direktem Wege von einer einleuchtenderen Deutung Kenntnis 
ethielt, die schon seit 1889 zur Verfiigung stand, aber, in einer 
unscheinbaren Anmerkung verborgen, nicht zu allgemeiner Kennt- 
nis gelangt ist und die auch meine portugiesische Variante erklaren 
hilft: es muss namlich festgestellt werden, dass die deutsche und 
die portugiesische Redensart negativ gewendet sind, was nicht fiir 
die Erklarung aus dem Belehnungsakt spricht.* 

In seinem Artikel “La Tortolica de Fontefria y del Cantico 
espiritual ” (Die Turteltaube in [der spanischen Romanze] Fonte- 
frida und in [San Juan de la Cruz’s] Cantico espiritual) verfolgt 
der bedeutende Hispanist Marcel Bataillon die mittelalterliche 
Vorgeschichte des Topos: 


que ni poso en ramo verde—ni en prado que tenga flor; 
que si el agua hallo clara,—turbia la bebia yo (Romanze) .. . 
De la tortolica se escribe que, cuando no halla a su consorte, ne se asienta 
en ramo verde, ni bebe agua clara ni fria, ni se pone debajo de la sombra... 
(Kommentar Juan de la Cruz’s) 


und verweist unter anderem auf Friedrich Lauchert’s “ Geschichte 
des Physiologus ” (Strassburg 1889), p. 226: 


—Das weltliche Volkslied hat sich mit Vorliebe das schine Bild von der 
treuen Turteltaube angeeignet, und zwar in gleicher Weise die romanische 
wie die deutsche Volkspoesie. So finden wir es im Spanischen im Romance 
de Fontefrida, wo die verwitwete Turteltaube die Nachtigall (el traidor de 
ruisefior), die sich ihr als neuer Freier naht, abweist: Sie setze sich auf 
keinen griinen Zweig mehr, und auf keine bliihende Flur, trinke kein helles 
Wasser mehr, und wolle auch keinen andern Gatten mehr haben. In 
deutschen Volksliedern kommt das Bild verschiedentlich vor. In Uhlands 
Sammlung finden wir das schéne Lied: “Es stet ein lind in jenem tal” 
(Nr. 116), von dem Str. 12 und 13 lauten: 

“Und kan er mir nicht werden 

der liebst auf diser erden, 


*Das DWb, s.v. griin spricht allerdings von der Redensart auf einen 
griinen Zweig kommen ‘gedeihen, gliick, erfolg haben’ als “im 16, jh. 
einsetzend, dann mit zunehmender hiufigkeit.” Doch ist die postive 
Wendung erst im 19. Jh. belegt—nach Ausweis der beiden Artikel des 
DWb selbst. 
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so will ich mir brechen meinen mit 

gleich wie das turtelteublein tit. 
Es setzt sich auf ein diirren ast, 

das irret weder laub noch gras, 

und meidet das briinnlin kile, 

und trinket das wasser tribe.” .. . 


Etwas unklarer z. B. in einem hessischen Lied (in Mittlers Sammlung Nr. 
750) : 

“ Sitzen da zwei Turteltauben, 

Sitzen wohl auf griinem Ast. 

Wo sich zwei Verliebte scheiden, 

Da verwelket Laub und Gras.” 


Ahnlich, mit geringen Varianten, in mehreren Liedern .. . 
Schliesslich mag noch das hiibsche Liedchen Nr. 66 bei Hoffmann, “ Das 
betriibte Turteltaéubelein,” hier stehen, , , , . 


“ Auf einem diirren Ast 
Einsam ich traure fast, 
Hab weder Ruh noch Rast, 
Untriiglich ist die Last, 
Ich muss melancholieren 
All Augenblick und Stund: 
O auserwihlte schinste Zier, 
Gesell dich wieder bald zu mir, 
Nach dir steht mein Begier! ” 


Zu den Worten “sie setze sich auf keinen griinen Zweig mehr” 
(im spanischen Original: que ni poso en ramo verde) hat nun 
Lauchert die fiir uns bedeutsame Anmerkung gesetzt: 


Hier ist, beiliufig bemerkt, auch der Ursprung der Redensart: “ auf keinen 
griinen Zweig kommen.” 


Bataillon widmet dem poetischen Zug der das Griin fliehenden 
Turteltaube eindrucksreiche Seiten: der Topos findet sich zuerst in 
der negativen Form in des hl. Bernhard Sermones super cantica: 


Cernere enim est turturem tempore suae uiduitatis, sanctae uiduitatis 
opus strenue ac infatigabiliter exsequentem. Videas ubique singularem, 
ubique gementem audias, nec unquam in uiridi ramo residentem prospicies, 
ut tu ab eo discas uoluptatum uirentia uelut uirulenta uitare, 


und in franzisischen Bestiaires des 12. Jhs. (Philippe de Thaiin: 
“tuz tens puis le plaindrat / ne sur vert serra”), dann in der aus 
dem Deutschen von Lauchert belegten Form auf einen diirren Ast 
sich setzen in einem franzésischen Bestiaire des 13. Jhs. und in 
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Gedichten der Plejade (und den diirren Ast zeigt auch die spatmit- 
telalterliche Ikonographie). 

Die deutsche Redensart * hat sich bei ihrem ersten Erscheinen 
offenbar schon von ihrem Ursprung in der Physiologus-Literatur 
wegentwickelt: es handelt sich nicht mehr um ein voluntatives 
“sich nimmermehr auf einen griinen Zweig setzen” sondern um 
ein fatalistisches “ nimmermehr auf einen griinen Zweig kommen, 
geraten ” (besonders charakteristisch die Kuppelung der Redensart 
mit nimmer begriinen ‘nimmer griin werden’ in dem Beispiel des 
DWb aus Geiler von Kaisersberg). Aus dem moralischen Exem- 
plum des Hochmittelalters, das die verwitwete Turteltaube einem 
hl. Bernhard darstellte, ist eine sentimentale Darstellung der Hilf- 
losigkeit geworden (wie in dem letzten deutschen Beispiel Laucherts 
und in der genau dazu stimmenden portugiesischen Redensart). 


Leo SPITZzER 


DATEN EINIGER DICHTERKRONUNGEN 


Am Ende seines Aufsatzes “ Kaiserliche Dichterkrénungen im 
Heiligen Rémischen Reiche Deutscher Nation,” S. 648/73 von 
Papsttum und Kaisertum, Festschrift fiir Paul Kehr, Miinchen 
1926, stellt Karl Schottenloher eine Liste derjenigen Dichter 
zusammen, bei denen es ihm nicht gelungen war, die Daten der 
Krénung oder Ernennung zum Laureatus zu bestimmen. Linige 
der Daten kann ich im folgenden angeben, andere berichtigen. 
Meine Auskunft entstammt dem Osterreichischen Staatsarchiv, 
Abteilung Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Wien. 

Die Mappe “ Privilegia Poetae Laureati . . .” enthalt das 
Konzept der Ernennungsurkunde fiir Marcus Tatius, der die 
Laurea auf dem Reichstag zu Regensburg unter dem Datum des 
15. Juni 1541 erhielt. (Dasselbe Konzept diente auch fiir die 
Ernennung des Gaspar Bruschius, Regensburg, Marz 1641.) Die- 
selbe Mappe enthilt den Entwurf fiir die Laurea des Johannes 


* Bataillon hat Laucherts Bemerkung ein wenig verwirrt wiedergegeben: 
“nach Gaston Paris [Rezension von Lauchert’s Buch in Revue critique 
1899, p. 466] gab die Turteltaube Anlass zu einem Sprichwort: ne plus se 
poser sur un rameau vert,” eine Formulierung, die ein franzdsisches 
Sprichwort nahelegt, wihrend Gaston Paris an der angefiihrten Stelle 
ausdriicklich ein deutsches Sprichwort erwahnt. 
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Lorichius unterm 10. Mai 1546, entgegen Schottenlohers irrtiim. 
lichem 1548. Das Ernennungsdatum des Christian Aulaeus, bej 
Schottenloher 1546, sollte auf den 15. Juni 1548 berichtigt werden: 
Reichsregister, Ferdinand I, vol. 7, fol. 34. 

Von Felix Fidler, dem Schiiler des Gnaphaeus, kennt Schotten- 
loher nur das Ernennungsjahr, 1551; Fidler wurde von Sabinus 
(kraft der dem Sabinus vom pipstlichen Pfalzgrafen Aleander 
verlichenen Privilegien) zum Laureatus gekroént ; vgl. Max Téppen, 
Die Griindung der Universitat zu Kénigsberg und das Leben thres 
ersten Rectors, Georg Sabinus, Koénigsberg 1844, S. 245. Joseph a 
Pinn erhielt die Laurea am 14. August 1562: Ferdinand I, vol. 2, 
fol. 173. Ob Nicolas Reussner, der das Palatinat am 14. September 
1594 erhielt: Rudolf II, vol. 23, fol. 212, auch gleichzeitig 
Laureatus wurde, ist zweifelhaft. Die Ernennung des Georg 
Calaminus ist Prag den 8. Miirz 1595 datiert: Rudolf II, vol. 27, 
fol. 474; Michael Fendius, endlich, ist unterm 1. Marz 1597 
eingetragen. 

Die iibrigen Namen der Liste sind in den Archivbehelfen nicht 
enthalten, erscheinen auch nicht in der Mappe “ Privilegia Poetae 
Laureati,” was aber kaiserliche Ernennung oder Kroénung keines- 
wegs ausschliesst. Die gut bezeugte Krénung von Martin Opitz 
durch Ferdinand IJ. im Marz 1625 ist heute in Wien dokumen- 
tarisch nicht belegbar; auch gehen die Konzepte der erwahnten 
Mappe nicht weiter zuriick als auf den Entwurf fiir Tatius und 
Bruschius 1541. Es muss also eine ganze Anzahl von Akten dieser 
Art verloren gegangen sein. 


G. ScHvLZ-BEHREND 
Uniwersity of Texas 


THE MERCHANT OF GENOA IN GOETHE’S 
“ PROKURATOR” * 


Goethe’s Novelle “ Der ehrliche Prokurator,” its geneology and 
method of adaptation from Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles (1496) 
has been the subject of considerable research. Especially Goethe’s 
ingenious twist in the motivation of the heroine of the tale, elevat- 
ing her cure from carnal desires from a plane of physical to one 


* A condensation of a paper presented at the Sixth Foreign Language 
Conference of the University of Kentucky. 
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of moral therapy, has received its full share of scholarly attention.’ 
However, an additional significant deviation from the French 
source which becomes manifest in the motivation of the heroine’s 
elderly husband, the merchant of Genoa, so far seems to have gone 
unnoticed. To disclose the Goethean imprint on the character of 
this secondary personage shall be attempted by means of a brief 
comparison. 

In Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles * our merchant of Genoa returns 
from one of his customary sea voyages in a depressed mood. Having 
reached the age of fifty, he is suddenly struck with the realization 
that there is no one to whom he might pass on his wealth, no son to 
perpetuate his name and memory. After initial and bitter self- 
accusations over his wasted life, he reassures himself that he is in 
full possession of his natural powers and sets out, with a somewhat 
ludicrously youthful impatience, to find the mother of his future 
children. None but the youngest and most beautiful will do, and 
the wedding with a fifteen year old beauty is celebrated with great 
pomp. The dominant note in this elderly man’s motivation for 
choosing a wife is quite obviously a compulsive and singleminded 
grasp for physical immortality. There is anguish and last-minute 
desperation in his recurring out-cry for lineage, for generation. 
Goethe’s merchant, in contrast, is considerably less primitive and 
virile in his urge for physical perpetuation. He is more dignified 
in his quest for a mate, and a genteel atmosphere of “ Biirger- 
lichkeit ” pervades the elderly gentleman’s vision of the pleasant 
aspects of family life: he longs for a wife, a daughter, a son, and a 
daughter-in-law.® 

Before the first year has fully passed, the French merchant is 
annoyed, bored and sick with longing for his former active way of 
life to which he would return at a moment’s notice if he could only 
trust his wife and the silken young gallants who pass the house 


1 For a concise discussion and bibliography see Erich Trunz’s essay on 
“Die Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten ” in Goethes Werke, Ham- 
burg, 1951, v1, 603 ff. 

*The text used is Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, ed. Pierre Champion, 
Paris, 1928. In this edition, whose arrangement is based on a reexamination 
of the Glasgow Ms., the tale of “le sage clere” (source of Goethe’s 
“Prokurator”) is arranged in the second last place while in all other 
editions it is tale No. 100. 

® Goethes Sémtliche Werke, (Jub. Ausg.), Stuttgart, 1906, xv1, 217 f. 
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too frequently for his comfort. Matrimony has not measured up 
to his hopes and expectations, and he now finds that the role he 
plays, that of an elderly husband jealously guarding his wife’s 
virtue, is a most cruel and grievous one* which, within a short 
time, would undoubtedly result in his untimely death. Thus, the 
primary importance of self-preservation clearly fixed in his mind, 
the decision of paying the price for personal survival is readily 
made. The price he is willing to pay is, of course, his wife’s 
inevitable loss of virtue; but travel he must or perish. Since his 
own reputation must be safeguarded, he delivers himself of a speech 
to his completely subservient and cowed consort in which he estab- 
lishes the rules that are to guide her in choosing a proper lover, 
Convinced not only of the moral frailty of his young wife but also 
of the ingenuity of her sex in general,® he cynically dispenses with 
the idea of having her guarded during his absence and thus departs 
for Alexandria. 

Cynicism of this type is completely absent in Goethe’s portrayal 
of the merchant, as is also the implied disappointment over the 
lack of issue. Nevertheless, Goethe’s merchant, too, becomes ex- 
tremely restive and actually ill. It is, however, lack of useful 
and soul-satisfying activity that ruins his health. Goethe’s principal 
deviation from the source becomes manifest when he interjects bits 
of wisdom such as the following: 

Mit Unrecht hilt man die Menschen fiir Toren, welche in rastloser 
Tiatigkeit Giiter auf Giiter zu haufen suchen, denn die Titigkeit ist das 


Gliick, und fiir den, der die Freuden eines ununterbrochenen Bestrebens 
empfinden kann, ist der erworbene Reichtum ohne Bedeutung.® 


There are Faustian undertones in this shift of emphasis from mere 
escapism to a positive evaluation of a man’s work and this latter 
attitude Goethe’s merchant is trying to convey to his young wife 
when he tells her upon his departure: 


*“Ja Dieu ne veille que pour le ventre d’une femme je prende si 
estroicte cure ne soing dont aultre loyer ne salaire ne recevroy que 
tourment de corps et de ame! Ostez moy ces rigueurs et angoisses que 
pluseurs suffrent pour demourer avec leurs femmes! i] n’est chose en ce 
monde plus cruelle ne plus grevant les personnes.” Pierre Champion, 
op. cit., p. 256 f. 

* “ Veritablement, il n’est si estroicte garde au monde qui peust destour- 
ber n’empescher la femme cultre sa volunte a faire son plaisir.” Jbid., p. 
258. 

* Goethes Sdmtliche Werke, op. cit., p. 220 and 221. 
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Ich erkenne den Wert des Gliicks, den ich bisher an deiner Seite genoss, 
und wiirde ihn noch reiner fiihlen, wenn ich mir nicht oft Vorwiirfe der 
Untitigkeit und Nachlissigkeit im Stillen machen musste.® 


One last aspect of this farewell between husband and wife needs 
to be discussed, for, after all, Goethe’s merchant also leaves pointed 
advice as to the selection of a lover. His instructions however, are 
not those of a hopeless cynic but rather those of a worldly-wise and 
tolerant rationalist who is cognizant of the as yet untried virtues 
of his wife. His faith in her moral integrity, to be sure, is some- 
what tempered by experience when he declares: 

Du bist ein edles und gutes Kind, aber die Forderungen der Natur sind 


rechtmissig und gewaltsam, sie stehen mit unserer Vernunft bestaindig im 
Streite und tragen gewoéhnlich den Sieg davon.’ 


By grace of the virtuous lawyer, as we know, both faith and fore- 
sight of Goethe’s merchant were vindicated. 

The above changes in the motivation of the merchant of Genoa 
represent but one aspect of Goethe’s attempt to make an earthy 
fifteenth century nouvelle palatable to an eighteenth century 
German reading public. To this day opinions seem to be divided 
whether Goethe’s unquestionable philosophic enrichment of the tale 
as a whole counterbalances the inevitable loss of robustness and 
virility so evident in the earlier form. Goethe’s version of the 
merchant invites a similar judgment in taste. 

Frank X. Braun 

University of Michigan 


REVIEWS 


Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a nos jours. Par 
FERDINAND Brunot. Tome x11, L’époque réaliste.. Premiére 
partie, Fin du Romantisme et Parnasse. Par CHARLES 
Bruneau. Paris: Armand Colin, 1953. Pp. xvi + 384. 

This most important work, published by the late Ferdinand 

Brunot between 1905 and 1943, when the second part of Tome x 

appeared, is being continued by M. Charles Bruneau, who brought 


out Tome xir (1815-52) in 1948 and is preparing Tome x1 (Le 
Francais au dehors sous la Révolution, le Consulat et ’ Empire), 


Ibid., p. 223. 
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the second part of Tome x1, and Tome xiv (Le Symbolisme, 
1885-1905). He has announced the subject of Tome xv, the second 
period of the symbolists, 1905-1940. This volume will end the work 
so far as the literary language is concerned. Tome XIII, called 
“L’époque réaliste” and concerned with productions of 1852-85, 
is divided into two parts, the second of which must take up realistic 
writers, for the first part has almost nothing to do with them. It 
is concerned chiefly with Hugo, Michelet, Gautier, and the Par- 
nassians, especially Leconte de Lisle and Heredia. Some attention 
is paid to Banville, Glatigny, Pommier, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Villiers 
de L’Isle-Adam, Cladel, and others. All of these authors are studied 
in regard to their choice of words, their grammar, their syntax, 
their style, and, if they expressed them, their theories.1 Hugo is 
discussed in his “ visionnaire ” period ; Michelet, as a leading master 
of prose; * Gautier, first as a romantic, later as a model for Par- 
nassians; and of these last it is said (p. 374) that, when they are 
compared with the romantics who preceded them and with the 
symbolists who followed them, one is obliged to admire “leur 
sagesse, leur dignité, leur modération, leur science et leur respect 
de la langue francaise.” 

I have only a few suggestions to make in regard to this admirable 
work: 


P. 68, the earliest date given by M. Bruneau for the French word canard 
in the sense of “ récit mensonger” is 1865, though Littré gives examples 
from the seventeenth century and the editor of the Oxford dictionary 
claims to have seen examples in English written before 1850. P. 75, 
“ Pommier crée des mots composés: homme-machine,” but this is the title 
of a book by La Mettrie published in 1748. P. 87, Hugo cites among 
peculiarities of the French spoken in the Channel Islands, “ &tre triste, 
e’est avoir les esprits bas”; it would have been well to point out that this 
is an anglicism. Another would seem to be “ transfixant” (p. 342), found 
in Leconte de Lisle’s Poémes antiques, The volume must have been prepared 
too early for M. Bruneau to be acquainted with the note on Hugo's 
documentation in the January, 1953, number of MLN, but I am surprised 
that he makes no use of Aaron Schaffer’s Genres of Parnassian Poetry, 
published in 1944. 


H. C. LANCASTER 


1 Some curious facts are brought to light. For instance (p. 248), Leconte 
de Lisle described as his ideal of poetic beauty line 1444 of Britannicus, 
“Leur prompte servitude a fatigué Tibére”; and Dierx coined the phrase 
“ Debout les morts! ” one that was to meet with fame in 1914-18, as early 
as 1894-6 (p. 364). 

* Certainly not as an historian. M. Bruneau (p. 183) quotes Anatole 
France: 

—Tiens! tu lis du Michelet, toi! 
—Oui, répondit gravement Boulmier, j’aime les romans. 


d 
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Le génie satirique de Louis Veuillot. Par EMMANUEL GAUTHIER. 
Lyon et Paris: Emmanuel Vitte, s.d. [1953?] Pp. 478. 


This book is primarily a panegyric of Veuillot as a satirist, a 
defender of the Catholic church, an ultramontane who contrasted 
the Odeurs de Paris with the Parfum de Rome and would have 
preserved, if he had been able to do so, the temporal power of the 

pe. Veuillot seems to have been perfectly sincere in his diatribes, 
but M. Gauthier, though usually in sympathy with him, has 
occasionally reproved him so frankly and quoted him so honestly 
that one may ask why so large a book should be devoted to the 
‘satirical genius’ of so ignorant and prejudiced a person. 

Veuillot writes, p. 117%, “le Mariage [a] dix-neuf cents ans, la 
Paternité six mille ans”; p. 169, “la trés sainte Eglise catholique, 
apostolique, romaine, hors de laquelle il n’y a point de salut ni 
pour "homme ni pour la société”; p. 191, savants have given us 
“ces trois grands maux: l’artillerie, ’imprimerie et le protes- 
tantisme ”; p. 122, the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s was an 
occasion when “ quelques scélérats firent mourir quelques scélérats.” 
Veuillot wished to put the comte de Chambord on the throne. He 
opposed universal suffrage, state and lay charity, state medical 
instruction, divorce, women, except Mme de Sévigné, as authors. 
He condemned many of the glories of French literature: Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Moliére, Voltaire, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Stendhal, 
Lamartine, Hugo, Balzac. He saw no beauty in the Place de la 
Concorde (p. 268). He could not appreciate Thiers and Cavour. 
In 1852 he welcomed “le joug qui pése sur cette industrie redout- 
able (le journalisme)” (p. 419), but he failed to approve of it 
when his own journal, Univers, was suppressed for seven years. 
Even M. Gauthier cannot defend his criticisms of Planche shortly 
after the latter’s death and of Buloz, whose loss of an eye he called 
to public attention (p. 461). He attacked liberal Catholics so 
violently that Pope Pius IX felt obliged in 1872 to reprove him 
for lacking Christian charity (p. 78). 

At the service of his medieval ideas he placed his vitriolic pen, 
one that is, it seems to me, at best that of a celever journalist, 
at worst that of a mud-slinger. If, as M. Gauthier thinks, Veuillot 
is now attracting an increasing number of readers, the fact, if fact 
it is, constitutes a melancholy commentary upon our times.” 


H. CarrineTon LANCASTER 


* And I may add birth control, if I may judge by this naive and ghastly 
passage, p. 180: “Il aima profondément sa femme, ‘la douce Mathilde,’ 
qui mourut en couches de sa sixiéme fille aprés sept années seulement de 
mariage.” 

*On p. 270 M. Gauthier states that Augier amplified in le Mariage 
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Die Sprache des Amerikaners: Eine Einfiihrung in die Haupt- 
unterschiede zwischen amerikanischem und britischem Englisch 
der Gegenwart. Band 1, Das Klangbild—Die Schreibung. By 
Hans Gatinsky. F. H. Kerle Verlag: Heidelberg, 1951, 
Pp. XII + 217. DM 9.80. 


This work is a very detailed summary of the differences between 
the American and the British varieties of standard English. The 
author has made good use of the British, American, and German 
literature. The value of the volume lies in the thoro digest of the 
results obtained so far, in an original classification. Its shortcoming 
is the fact that the material is entirely second-hand. The author 
has had personal experience with various forms of British English; 
but his contact with American English has been restricted to 
collaboration with a few Americans; apparently he has never been 
in America. 

He uses all the standard sources of information about American 
English, but examines each phenomenon under the comparative 
aspect and goes deeply into the historical, political, sociological, 
cultural, psychological, natural, structural background of each 
difference. Never satisfied with a descriptive statement of the facts, 
he always looks for the causes of differences. He does not jump to 
conclusions, but weighs all possibilities judiciously. His result 
is that American English is generally more conservative and pre- 
serves the conditions of seventeenth and eighteenth century standard 
or dialectal British English. But he does not oversimplify. Where 
the facts do not agree with this conception, he does justice to 
them. The historical explanations are perhaps the most valuable 
parts of the book. They are done carefully with a good knowledge 
of English phonology. For [f] vs. [p] in diphtheria the facts are 
stated on half a page (97 f.), whereas the historical examination 
takes up 14 pages. 

The major American dialect variations are duly taken into 
account, with emphasis on Western (General American), as is 
proper. The Middle Atlantic states are given separate considera- 
tion, and ‘ East Virginia’ (Tidewater Virginia) is singled out 
from Southern where necessary. The dialect treatment corresponds 
to present knowledge. The levels of speech within standard educated 
pronunciation (excluding popular and technical speech) are dis- 
tinguished very carefully, but not always to the complete satisfac- 
tion of those intimately acquainted with American usage. This 


d@’Olympe the plea for the rehabilitation of the courtesan undertaken in 
Marion Delorme and La Dame aux Camélias. On the contrary, le Mariage 
d’Olympe was intended to show the impossibility of such rehabilitation. 
I note a few misprints, but only one that may mislead: the et between 
Polyeucte and Théodore that should be in Roman characters (p. 293). 


i 
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is where the lack of control thru living experience makes itself 
felt. 

It will strike many Americans as odd to find the following 
pronunciations treated again and again as characteristically Ameri- 
can: tomorrow, fellow with [a] in the unstressed syllable (82, 134, 
137, 143: educated colloquial variant); film, elm pronounced 
dissyllabically (105, 151 f.: American, without restriction) ; dog, 
log with [a] (142; [0] is stigmatized as an affected pronunciation 
in America, even tho Kenyon and Knott specifically mark [dag] 
as “much less frequent ”) ; witty, latest, quantity with a “ voiced 
r-like sound ” for [t] (115, 138 table, 141, 152, 158: very frequent 
colloquially, almost standard) ; public, destruction with [9] as a 
chief variant of [a] (112 and often). All these variants (except 
the last?) can be heard from educated speakers, but are generally 
felt as popular. Besides, the assignment to certain levels, as here 
reproduced, is given only on the first occurrence; upon repetition, 
all these pronunciations simply appear as American, a picture which 
strikes us as seriously out of focus. Some of these features, notably 
the last, are taken from a German phonetician’s analysis of the 
pronunciation of a single speaker, President Taft. Even if correctly 
observed, they are certainly not typical. 

There are many more details on which the reviewer would like 
to comment, but space forbids. Let me mention one gap: the 
characteristic difference in the prevailing pronunciations of the 
fricative in version, Asia, etc. is nowhere mentioned, while much is 
made of smaller differences. The presentation proceeds from the 
most striking to the least striking differences in sound and spelling ; 
here and there one might want to quarrel with the impressionistic 
sequence. The breakdown into too many subcategories, some con- 
taining a single word, does not always avoid the arbitrary. The 
constant reappearance of the same phenomena, with the distortions 
mentioned, viewed from all imaginable angles, is a little tedious. 
It will chagrin many American readers that Bloomfield is repre- 
sented only by an article. Galinsky gives minor consideration to 
phonemic relations (58, 114, 157 f.) without using the term. 

After all is said, the fact remains that this book is the most thoro 
comparison of American and British English in existence. The 
scholarly competence of the author, who is now at the University 
of Mainz, had been discernible earlier in an article (1934) and a 
book (1938) on German-English literary relations. The present 
volume is a work of pure scholarship. It deserves the attention of 
students of American English. 

The second volume, on vocabulary, word-formation, syntax, and 
inflection, was published in 1952, but has not yet reached my desk. 


W. F. Lzopotp 


Northwestern University 
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A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States. Studies in 
American English 2. By E. Bacpy Atwoop. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 53. $2.50. 


Like Kurath’s A Word Geography of the Eastern United States, 
this work is based on a selected part of the Linguistic Atlas data, 
and presents it in a way that is clear and meaningful to anyone 
interested in American English. Kurath dealt with vocabulary, 
showing how certain familiar words vary locally or regionally, 
and tracing their geographical boundaries or “ isoglosses.” Atwood 
deals with grammar, more specifically certain verb forms and usages, 
which he treats in much the same way. Besides geographical 
distribution, he is also concerned with their social distribution, 
i.e. variation in folk and cultivated usage, which he treats about 
as fully as he can, but the Atlas material is not well adapted to 
this purpose. The social distribution revealed in the material is 
summarized very sensibly (pp. 40-1). He also indicates the relative 
frequency of different verb usages among the Atlas informants. 
The geographical distribution is quite naturally emphasized, as 
it should be, but the regional patterning is overstressed. Some 
verb forms, it is true, conform in their distribution pretty well 
with the regional boundaries tentatively fixed by Kurath, but 
others don’t at all. Atwood is aware of this, but in some instances 
tries to explain the discrepancy and in others rather minimizes it. 
He uses Kurath’s term “South Midland,” but, it is interesting 
to note, apparently has some doubts about its propriety (p. 40). 
The tabular summary of regional distribution (p. 40) is con- 
venient but oversimplified. The brief discussion (pp. 41-4) of 
the origin of non-standard verb forms is useful for readers who 
know little about the history of the language, though they will 
be led to believe (p. 42) that the vowel alternation in hide hid 
is the same in origin as that in bite bit. 

The information presented is decidedly worth while, and to make 
it available has involved a good deal of work, for much of the 
Atlas material is still in work sheet form. It could have been 
compressed however into an article of modest length and with no 
serious loss of clarity or substance. Many of the thirty-one full 
page maps are superfluous. It would have been convenient had the 
maps contained cross references to the discussion, and the retention 
of work sheet numbers seems to me to serve no useful purpose. 


Norman E. 
University of North Carolina 
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Middle English Dictionary. Part E.1. Hans Kurata, editor, and 
SHERMAN M. Kuun, associate editor. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1952. Pp. ii-+ 120. $3.00.* 


To supplement the OED, three period dictionaries have long 
been contemplated. For Old English nothing except some fruitless 
committee meetings has resulted. For Middle and Early Modern 
English active work was begun a number of years ago at the 
University of Michigan, and the Middle English Dictionary (MED), 
probably the most sorely needed of the three, has now begun to 
appear. This first fascicle includes the vocabulary from E through 
Endelonges. Succeeding fascicles will follow the sequence EFDCBA 
and then alphabetically from G. When complete some ten years 
hence, it will contain about 8000 pages, which should be ample 
for the relatively small vocabulary of the period covered, 1100- 
1475. This fascicle shows that the MED is to treat that vocabulary 
fully and in detail. The work will be an indispensable one not 
only for students of the English language but for all scholars 
concerned with English life and thought in the later Middle Ages. 

In form and plan it is similar to the OD, though differing 
necessarily in certain respects. Most of the basic information is 
contained in the illustrative quotations, which not only are numer- 
ous but are so arranged that their relation to a meaning or form 
is readily apparent. The quotations are dated and briefly identified 
in the entries; for complete identification it is necessary to consult 
the bibliography, which, together with a full description of the 
editing plan, is to appear as a separate fascicle next year. Under 
each meaning, quotations are arranged chronologically, but mean- 
ings are also arranged “logically.” This term needs to be more 
clearly and candidly explained than it is (p. ii). The MED groups 
meanings less often than the OED, and does not use the latter’s 
helpful device of designating such groups by roman numerals. 
The meanings, like those of the OED, are brief and non-encyclo- 
pedic. Where meaning is various, the distinguishable senses are 
traced out minutely. 

How full and detailed its treatment of meaning is may be 
suggested by comparing it with the OED, using a single example 
as an illustration. For end, the OED cites fifteen senses (exclusive 
of phrases and combinations), four of which are not attested in 
ME. The MED cites twenty-two, or exactly twice as many. Where 
the senses coincide, as they do in at least two instances, the number 
of quotations is worth noting. For one of these (sense 8), the OED 
has one ME quotation, and the MED fourteen (sense 2), among 
them the one in the OED. For the other, the OED has five (sense 


2The subscription price is $2.50 per part, with a 10% discount if 
ordered before Dec. 31, 1953. 
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8b), and the MED thirteen (sense 3), among them three of those 
in the ORD. Figures like these are of course less significant than 
other matters, e.g. wider and more discriminating selection of 
quotations, more precise dating, more accurate text, etc. 

The general arrangement of words, meanings, and quotations 
is clear and convenient, though the handling of compounds seems 
to me rather puzzling.? In some instances they are grouped together 
under the last sense (see elles), and in others entered under various 
senses (see eie 1). This is understandable and not particularly 
inconvenient. In some instances they are treated under the first 
element (e.g. egle eiren), and in other under the second (e.g. 
wind ei). This is not objectionable if cross references are regularly 
provided, but under ei there is no reference to egle eiren. In some 
instances compounds are not noted under the first element. This 
makes little difference when the compound immediately follows, 
as is true of edish-henne, entered directly after edish. But when, as 
in the case of é-frosk, the compound is separated from the first 
element @ (2) by nineteen pages, a cross reference under the latter 
is needed. One of the admirable features of the MED is the fact 
that so many compounds and phrases are noted. Unless they can 
be readily found, however, this information is of less usefulness 
than it should be. 

For each main entry, the heading provides an entry form, 
grammatical identification, variants (orthographic or phonological 
as well as inflectional), and etymology. The etymology is concerned, 
quite properly, with only the immediate source of the ME word. 
The variants serve a useful and necessary purpose, but I’m inclined 
to think too much attention is given to inflectional forms. Besides 
noting inflectional variants, comments about them are sometimes 
added. Furthermore, an outline of regular inflectional forms is to 
be included in the editing plan, and each inflectional ending gets 
a separate entry: cf. -e, -ed, -ed(e, -ede(n, -en, -ende. A dictionary 
should certainly record grammatical forms, but a detailed or 
systematic analysis can be provided more conveniently and succinctly 
in a grammar. 

The variable spelling and inflection of ME poses a problem about 
entry forms, i.e. the words printed in boldface at the head of an 
entry. The entry forms in Stratmann-Bradley are based on early 
ME spelling and inflection. This is a good scheme, but inconvenient 
for the user who doesn’t know OK. The entry forms of the MED 
are based on the sounds and inflection of late ME, more specifically 
the London dialect of about 1400. Most users will probably be 
better satisfied, which is perhaps justification enough, but it places 
an awkward burden on the editors. 


? This fascicle contains only a brief comment about editorial procedures. 
When the full explanation is published, some questions raised here will 
undoubtedly be answered. 
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Inflection is not unduly troublesome. In loan words the original 
ending is retained, or not, as English usage determines: thus 
ebulus, eben(us, edit. In native and nativized words the inflectional 
ending of the entry form is determined more schematically. Verbs 
are entered with the full infinitive ending -en. In nouns and 
adjectives final -e is apparently retained when etymological, e. g. 
éle (< ele), and when not etymological indicated as variable, e. g. 
al(e (<@l). But this is not true of eb(be (< ebba), and I don’t 
see the reason for retaining -e in embrace and elinge but not in 
encrés and egging. 

Phonology is more troublesome, and, among the various problems 
that arise, quantity seems to me the one most worth comment. Con- 
sonant quantity is, I think, quite properly treated in the entry 
forms, where double intervocalic consonants are retained regardless 
of their phonemic status. The note about this (p. i) is unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of both historical phonology (the 
simplification of medial double consonants occurred in late ME and 
is not causally related to open syllable vowel lengthening) and 
phonemic analysis (see Kemp Malone, Language 29: 61-2). Vowel 
quantity is treated quite differently, as it must be, for the phonemic 
distinction of long and short vowels can hardly be ignored. To 
mark vowel length, however, requires a decision not only as to 
vowel quantity but also as to syllable stress—and both are vexing 
matters. In determining vowel length in half stressed syllables 
in words of French and Latin origin, it seems clear the editors 
rely heavily on the vowel quantity of the original: cf. the quantity 
of e- in édiccién (< L. édictién-em) and in ecclésiast (< ML 
ecclésiastés). This is proper, but what also must be taken into 
account is stress and its bearing on quantity. Danielsson’s study 
(Stockholm Studies in English 111, 1948) shows how much stress 
shifting there was in such words and how difficult it is to establish 
the position of the stress. In determining vowel length in stressed 
syllables of native words, the editors take into account the various 
types of quantity change, but are not content to mark quantity 
merely according to type. For example, a lengthened vowel is 
indicated in élde and éldeli, but in énde and éndeli a vowel appar- 
ently of variable and doubtful quantity. Similarly a shortened 
vowel is indicated in empti, an unshortened one in édnesse, and 
a variable or doubtful one in in ébere. There are, as I see it, two 
objections to the quantity marking in both the stressed and half 
stressed syllables of these entry forms. First, the ME evidence— 
and this is of course more true when restricted to the London 
dialect of 1400—concerning vowel quantity in a specific word is 
frequently inconclusive. Second, users of the dictionary are likely 
to take the quantity marks too seriously, not realizing how doubtful 
they are and how variable quantity was. It would have been enough, 
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I think, to indicate vowel quantity only in syllables with main 
stress, to determine it on a loose, flexible basis, and to point out 
that it is often uncertain. 

The printing by offset, which makes possible the modest price, 
produces entirely satisfactory results. The pages are uncluttered, 
the print clear, and the total effect pleasing except that the 
numerous underscorings give a peppered look to the page and are 
distracting to the eye. I have not attempted to check the accuracy 
of the text but I have happened to note two errors: the omission 
of the dot under é (p. i) and the misspelling of device (-e 5). It 
should be safe to assume, however, that the text is as free from 
errors as is humanly possible and as the nature of the work demands. 


Norman E. Eiason 
University of North Carolina 


Cynewulf, Sant’Elena (Inventio Crucis). Sereio Lup (ed. and 
trans.). Biblioteca di Lingue e Letterature Straniere, sezione 
filologia, volume 1 (Napoli, Libreria Scientifica LKditrice, 
1951), pp. xxxvi + 145. 


The new series, of which this volume is the first, is described 
as follows: “ La biblioteca di lengue e letterature straniere, arti- 
colata nelle sezioni: filologia e letteratura, intende offrire un nuovo 
materiale allo studio delle lingue medioevali e moderne e delle 
rispettive letterature. Pubblichera testi criticamente curati, tradotti 
e provveduti, ove necessario, di glossari e grammatiche, e studi 
filologici e critico-letterari.” 

This volume is obviously aimed primarily at presenting the 
Old English Zlene to Italian graduate students specializing in 
English literature ; and, for the most part, the editor and translator 
has done this task well. The book contains an Introduction (pp. ix- 
xxxvi) ; a photographic reproduction of folio 133r from the Vercelli 
Book (lines 1253-1312 of the Elene, which include Cynewulf’s 
signature in runes) ; the text of the poem, with an Italian trans- 
lation covering the bottom third of each page (pp. 3-62); the 
notes (pp. 63-83) ; and the glossary (pp. 86-142). 

The editor states (pp. xxxiv-xxxv) that he has based his text 
upon Férster’s photographic reproduction of the Vercelli Book, 
and has paid particular attention to Holthausen’s editions; G. P. 
Krapp’s edition of the Vercelli Book (The Anglo-Saxon Poetic 
Records, volume II, 1932) was not available to him. The text seems 
carefully prepared, and I have noticed no important variations 
from Krapp’s readings. The long vowels are conveniently marked. 
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The translation into literal Italian prose strikes me as very well 
done, though a native Italian might think otherwise. A ten-line 
sample, from Helena’s sea voyage, may be of interest here: 

Fecero quindi scivolare le alte navi, spumeggianti, sul mare; lo scafo, 
sopra il flutto, riceveva i colpi delle onde; il mare risuonava. Mai udii 
racontare che una donna guidasse una si bella schiera sull’oceano, sulla 
liquida via. Colui che osservava l’impresa poteva cola vedere le navi 
avanzare possenti sull’acqua, muover veloci sotto le gontie vele, correre i 
destrieri del mare, i natanti affrettarsi. (p. 14) 


The notes to the text pay adequate attention to parallels in 
other Old English pieces, to emended readings, to pertinent passages 
in the Acta Sanctorum, to difficult grammatical constructions, 
and to other similar matters. The glossary, which gives Italian 
equivalents for the Old English words, some etymological informa- 
tion, and the grammatical categories for the words, seems particu- 
larly appropriate in its fullness for a book of this sort. 

I have two faults to find with this book. First, there is no 
bibliography. The editor simply says (p. xxxv): “Alla quarta 
ristampa di Holthausen rinvio inoltre il lettore per una bibliografia 
quasi completa fino al 1936.” There have been valuable discussions 
of Elene and Cynewulf since 1936; further, one wonders why, if 
the editor feels satisfied to refer the student to Holthausen’s 
bibliography, he did not see fit also to refer him to Holthausen’s 
text of the poem, rather than more or less reprinting it. 

Second, the Introduction presented here seems to me highly 
unsuitable. I would think that the Italian students, presumably 
making contact for the first time with Cynewulf and the Hlene 
through this book, might profit most from a general discussion 
such as that by K. Sisam in “Cynewulf and His Poetry (Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, XVIII, 1932, pp. 303-331), or 
that by C. W. Kennedy in The Poems of Cynewulf (1910, reprinted 
1949, pp. 1-83) and in The Earliest English Poetry (1943, pp. 198- 
266), or that by K. Malone in A Literary History of England 
(1948, pp. 70-77), or that by G. K. Anderson in The Literature of 
the Anglo-Saxons (1949, pp. 123-143). Instead, most of this 
Introduction is devoted to a controversial contrasting of the funda- 
mental spirit in the Cedmonian and the Cynewulfian writings and 
periods. The following quotation will indicate the main theme of 
this Introduction : 

E il prevalere del bizantinismo che in definitiva distingue l’eta di 
Cynewulf da quella di Caedmon, FE bizantinismo in generale significa un 
pi deciso tratto spiritualistico che, spostando l’interesse dal reale al 
sovrannaturale, scolora in tal guisa agli occhi dell’uomo ogni valore 
terreno che le cose egli apprende a stimare soltanto per quel che esse 
indicano al di sopra di sé. (p. xxi) 


In sum, this volume, except for the two particulars noted above, 
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should be most welcome to Italian students of Old English litera- 
ture. I doubt, however, that other students will find reason for 
referring to it. 
R. M. LuMIANnsky 
Tulane University 


Laurence Nowell’s “ Vocabularium Saxonicum.” Edited by ALBERT 
H. Marcxwarpr. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1952. Pp. ix+ 198. $5.00. (University of Michigan Pub- 
lications, Series in Language and Literature, xxv.) 


This unfinished and hitherto unpublished work, Bodleian MS. 
Selden supra 63, is the first attempt at a dictionary of Old English 
Its importance is by no means dependent on its interest to anti- 
quarians, however, as Marckwardt points out in his meaty intro 
duction, for it influenced later dictionaries of Old English and it is, 
in fact, significant in the history of lexicography. Given to 
Lambarde in 1567—and he, along with others who cannot be 
identified, added to it—the manuscript subsequently passed through 
the hands of Selden and Somner before coming into the possession 
of the Bodleian Library. Junius copied it, and Somner’s use of it 
is apparent in the fact that 112 definitions in his 1659 Diction- 
arium, the first printed dictionary of Old English, are admittedly 
from Nowell. In the history of lexicography the Vocabularium is 
interesting because of the illustrative quotations that accompany 
many of the definitions, and Marckwardt’s careful searching reveals 
that Nowell used “a remarkably wide range of prose material, 
much wider in fact than anyone has hitherto suspected or sug- 
gested.” The editor also points out the value of the work as a 
source of English dialect, 173 words from Lancashire, Nowell’s 
native county, being recorded in the dictionary. Moreover, the 
definitions themselves, examples of Early Modern English usage, 
provide a useful supplement to the OED. And the Chaucerian 
will note in the following entry (where brackets indicate the work 
of Lambarde) an allusion that seems to have escaped Spurgeon and 
her followers: 


Rott. Merye, pleasant. Unrot. Sadde. [Thereof rote, a kind of harpe, so 
called bycause it maketh meary. “ And could wel play on rote.” Chaucer.] 


The picture of Nowell that emerges from the dictionary, which 
is here edited according to those high standards of scholarship that 
one would expect, changes what has up to now been thought or 
known of him. And when the evidence provided by the Vocabu- 
larwum is added to his work as a transcriber of early manuscripts, 
his interest in place-name study, and his concern with an accurate 
mapping of the British Isles, “the first restorer of the Saxon 
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language ” (as Camden called him) stands forth as a true son of 


the Renaissance. 
Henry Bostey WooLr 


Louisiana State University 


The Seven Deadly Sins. An introduction to the History of a 
Religious Concept, with Special Reference to Medieval English 
Literature. By Morton W. Bioomrietp. (Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature). Michigan State College Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiv + 482. 


This book should be a welcome addition to the growing list of 
studies in Medieval English literature written from the cultural- 
historical point of view. In it the author traces with considerable 
skill and careful documentation the development of the concept of 
the Deadly Sins (or, more strictly, the Cardinal Sins) from its 
beginnings in the Hellenistic period through the late Middle Ages. 
Although the emphasis is on early English literature, serious 
attention is paid to continental Latin and vernacular literatures 
and to art. 

In Part I the author, following earlier authorities (Bousset, 
Gothein, and Zielinski), argues convincingly for the non-biblical 
origin of the Sins. He sees the Gnostic Soul Journey, itself rejected 
by the Church because of its heretical associations, as the immediate 
source of the Sin concept, which made its first Christian appearance 
about 400 A.D. among the Desert Fathers in Egypt. Once the 
notion caught on, of course, scriptural citations were introduced to 
give it added authority; then, firmly established, the Sins became 
an important theme in the theology, art, and literature of the 
Middle Ages. The story of this development reminds us of the 
way in which the saints replaced the gods of the Roman pantheon, 
and constitutes a fascinating chapter in the history of the Church, 
revealing as it does how Christianity was able to transform, rather 
than suppress, the surrounding civilization and culture of the 
Empire. 

The second part of the book deals with the Sins in literature, 
with special attention given to Old and Middle English. The 
treatment is mainly chronological. Mr. Bloomfield recognizes, in 
the early stages of development, two main Sin traditions: the 
Cassianic, which was popularized in the Celtic penitentials, and the 
Gregorian, introduced by Gregory the Great and long considered 
authoritative for that reason. Later, in the thirteenth century, 
there appeared a third tradition, the Ostiensic, which eventually 
supplanted both earlier traditions, and which is in fact represented 
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in modern catechisms. He distinguishes these different traditions 
by means of variations in the order and number of sins listed, and 
in the course of his discussion seeks to classify the sins as they 
appear in literature on the basis of this distinction. 

Although at times Mr. Bloomfield seems to rely too heavily on 
Sin variations (e.g. in his use of them as a means of dating a 
literary work), he does, I believe, succeed in proving that they have 
a real geographical and, within limits, chronological significance, 
At the same time he is careful to point out that no rigid conception 
of the cardinal sins can be said to have prevailed throughout the 
Middle Ages, and that “most variations among the ten or more 
sins which are attached to our concept are of no particular conse- 
quence .. .” (p. 105). 

Probably the most important single treatment of the Sins in 
English literature which the author discusses is that contained in 
Piers the Plowman. Indeed, he devotes more space to this poem— 
and rightly, I think—than to any other work. And yet, unfor- 
tunately, his analysis of Piers is, it seems to me, the least satisfying 
portion of the book. Although he takes the B-text as his “ norm,” 
Mr. Bloomfield makes several general observations which are 
apparently meant to apply to the poem (a fallacy in much recent 
Piers Plowman criticism), rather than to a particular version or 
versions. Thus in speaking of the Sins in the famous confession 
scene he observes that “ some of the figures shift as the confession 
proceeds, becoming different characters from different social classes ” 
(p. 197). This is true, if I understand the statement, of some of 
B’s additions; it is not true of A. Further, in discussing the 
combination of abstract and specific elements in the Sins, he 
doesn’t mention B’s striking treatment of Wrath, who does not 
“shift as the confession proceeds,” but remains throughout an 
abstract Spirit of Wrath, wandering from place to place, stirring 
up wrath in other people. Finally, referring to the appearance 
of the Sins in the “ feoffment ” passage (A 2. 57-71; B 2. 74-106; 
C 3. 79-108), he says: “ The allusion to our concept is clear enough 
here, but the allegory is not sustained throughout” (p. 199). 
A brief glance at the texts reveals that the passage in A deals 
precisely with the cardinal sins, while the B- and C-texts exhibit 
a mixture (or confusion), listing both cardinal and deadly sins, a 
development which, elsewhere in his book, Mr. Bloomfield is careful 
to call to our attention (e. g., pp. 43 f., 57, 157). T. P. Dunning 
is criticized for quoting St. Thomas on the deadly sins, “ mistaking 
his comments for remarks on the cardinal sins” (p. 424), but 
Father Dunning is at least careful to distinguish the varying treat- 
ment of the Sins in the different versions of the poem. 

In a brief aside, dealing with the problem of the authorship of 
Piers the Plowman, Mr. Bloomfield has a go at explaining the 
omission of the sin of Wrath in the A-text. He begins with the 
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assertion that “all the arguments [in the authorship dispute] 


me were based on the assumption that the Sins were a fairly fixed 
hey concept ” (p. 424). This is hardly a fair statement. The fact is 

that the omission was considered significant because it occurs in 
on ascene which (to use Bloomfield’s words) “is probably the greatest 
z 3 treatment of the cardinal sins in English literature” (p. 196). To 
ave account for the presence of Wrath in the B-text, he says: “ As 
ce, a young man, Langland may have been disposed not to regard wrath 
ion as serious . .., a position he later revised ” (p. 424). This would 
the seem to imply that the presence of Wrath in B reflects the author’s 
ore opinion about the importance of the sin, and not a desire to bring 
se- the number up to seven. Yet when he analyzes the treatment of 


the sins of the rich in B 14.103 ff., where “Envy is probably 
omitted because it is such an obvious Sin of the poor rather than 


University of Washington 


i 

in the rich ” (p. 426), Mr. Bloomfield is forced to point out that “ the 
= traditional number of seven is maintained by dividing avarice into 
or two sins: avarice and covetousness ” (p. 200), a distinction which 
ng he evidently found to be a subtle one (p. 426, n. 316). Another 
,” problem involved in the authorship dispute was Robert the Robber, 
Te an allegorical figure in the confession scene who, in the A- and 
nt B-texts, followed Sloth, and in C followed Covetousness. Concerning 
or Robert Mr. Bloomfield says: “he is an eighth sin added to the 
on seven.... It is perhaps more appropriate to our way of thinking 
mn for Robber to be placed after Avarice than after Sloth, but he 
” really could be put in anywhere” (p. 425). This is essentially 
of the same view as that held by Manly (MP 111, 362), except that 
ae (1) Manly did not refer to Robert specifically as an “ eighth sin,” 
1e and (2) Manly’s hypothesis accounts for the rather sudden transi- 
ot tion in Sloth’s confession from a vow to attend Church regularly 
" to a promise to restore wicked winnings, while Bloomfield’s theory 
g does not account for this phenomenon. 

" In spite of the difficulties in his analysis of the Sins in Piers the 
. Plowman (which, after all, occupies little space considering the 
} wide range of literature and art covered in the book), Mr. Bloom- 
field has produced a study of great value to the medievalist. Careful 
: preparation, extensive reading, an intelligent synthesis, and occa- 
t sional humorous touches which lighten the style have all combined 
; to produce an excellent book, not only for the use of the specialist, 
l but also for the general reader who is interested in the history of 
the Middle Ages. 

Davip C. FowLer 
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The Ordeal of George Meredith. By LioNEL STEVENSON. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $6.00. 

Art and Substance in George Meredith. By WAttER E. Wricur. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1953. $3.75. 


George Meredith lived to be one of the two or three most honored 
writers of his time. But he was not, and has never been, a popular 
success either as a novelist or a poet. Of all English writers he 
is probably the one who has been most in need of such a presentation 
to the general reader that his double importance as writer and 
thinker may be properly appreciated. Up to the present time the 
one thoroughly satisfactory book on Meredith has been The Poetry 
and Philosophy of George Meredith, by the distinguished historian, 
George Macaulay Trevelyan. And perhaps even that book, published 
in 1906, sound as it is and brilliantly written, is now in need of 
some supplementation to bring it into the framework of con- 
temporary philosophical thinking and contemporary ideas on 
poetical art. One good thing that the present year has brought us 
is a book that is bound to be for a long time the “ definitive ” life 
of Meredith. Professor Lionel Stevenson, of the University of 
Southern California, is one of the most solid and well informed 
of Victorian scholars, already favorably known for his Darwin 
among the Poets and his life of Thackeray, The Showman of Vanity 
Fair. His biography of Meredith is altogether admirable in its 
fulness of detail on Meredith’s private life and personality, his 
opinions, his career as a writer, the reactions of the public to his 
work, his life-long struggle to make a decent living, and his 
relations with the countless men of letters and other public and 
private figures who fill the Victorian stage and form the setting 
for his “ordeal.” And along with this Mr. Stevenson has many 
shrewd and critical remarks on the several novels and volumes of 
poetry as they make their appearance in the chronicle. 

One of the most striking features of this biography is the complete 
absence of any attempt to glamorize its subject, as Maurois does, 
for example, in his recent life of George Sand, or even to serve 
it up, like Maurois, in a sauce equally compounded of proverbial 
wisdom and cultivated worldly sentiment. No readers will be 
won over to Meredith by any picture given here of an “ adorable” 
or spicily romantic personality. Stevenson is coolly objective in his 
manner of building up, from contemporary reports, the character 
of a brilliant, amusing and somewhat theatrical talker, an exuber- 
ant companion in country walks, a crotchety and difficult husband 
and father, a cruel tease when the comic spirit was riding him, a 
man of acutely sensitive pride, who would never forgive the wife 
who betrayed him, and of uncompromising integrity as man and 
artist, a bitterly disappointed writer, who was able to bear with 
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fortitude the persistent dislike and incomprehension of his work 
only by nursing his conviction that the English public were fools 
and that he was too good for them. And Mr. Stevenson makes 
clear the psychological process by which Meredith built up his 
defenses against the humiliating realization that his people were 
socially unacceptable (his father and grandfather were tailors) 
and ridiculous into the bargain in their pretensions to gentility 
and even to royal descent: his choice of a literary career was one 
means of getting free from his lower-middle-class origins, and 
his involved and eccentric style, with its baroque combination of 
the romantic fanciful and the sententious witty, was partly his 
effort to raise himself above the plebeian and commonplace. Mr. 
Stevenson also shows how constantly in his fiction Meredith casti- 
gates the very weaknesses to which he was himself most subject. 
One is not quite sure whether the ordeal referred to in the title is 
the suffering he underwent as a largely unappreciated writer, or 
the process of purgation to which he subjected himself by the 
exposure in his work of the sly “ twists ” of his own heart. 

One might even object to the self-denying rigor with which Mr. 
Stevenson leaves the facts to speak for themselves. One wishes 
that he would let himself go more 2nd give a loose to his gift 
of a fine quiet irony. He can say of Sir Willoughby Patterne: 
“ His conversation was intelligent and well informed, and not more 
opinionated than his hearers expected.” Or of Meredith: “ His 
opinions on political questions were never quite in conformity 
with other people’s.” Or of the idolizing of Meredith in his old 
age: “ Now that his writing . . . was at an end, he was being treated 
as a literary classic who happened to have the idiosyncrasy of being 
still alive.’ One is sure that Mr. Stevenson fully realizes the 
magnitude of the victory over his own besetting sins of snobbish- 
ness and pride that Meredith’s novels represent; he has given us 
all the data for estimating the importance of this achievement; but 
one wishes that he had somewhere taken time to add up the items 
and state his conclusions in capital letters. In such a case as this 
one should not leave too much to a reading public that is still 
considerably in need of enlightenment. 

The same thing is true for Meredith’s cosmic philosophy, for 
which I suspect Mr. Stevenson has no little affinity. For the present 
reviewer, George Meredith was for many years the one writer who 
was most helpful in forming a philosophy of life that would fit 
into a realistic and stimulating Weltanschauung. Mr. Stevenson 
does not seem to me to have taken full advantage of his opportunity 
to explain to the unknowing why Meredith, in a general view of 
him, is still one of the giants of Victorian thought. This he 
presumably did not take to be his assignment. But this, for our 
age, is something yet to be done. 
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Professor Wright’s volume offers a painstaking and often dis- 
cerning examination of Meredith’s social philosophy. And along 
with this, it is an attempt to show how, as the varying subject- 
matter requires, the narrative and style take on the modalities of 
comedy, romance, tragedy, or tragi-comedy. This brings Mr. Wright 
to the very confines of a difficult and challenging subject which 
has yet to be explored with chart and compass, the subject of 
Meredith’s narrative technique, and especially his complicated and 
unusual way of dealing with the thoughts and motives of his 
characters. Mr. Wright makes several tentative raids into this 
territory, but has left it still pretty much terra incognita. In 
general his study is not without its merits, but what makes them 
harder to recognize is the frequency with which he lets himself 
fall into sloppy and inexact writing. Of minor lapses one might 
cite his saying of a character: “ he reassures himself that he has a 
good conscience.” But there are major lapses such as this: “In 
political and social life Meredith found egocentric assumptions 
almost proportionate to the seriousness of one’s convictions.” Did 
Meredith mean that? And is it true? If so, we ought all to make 
an earnest effort not to be serious in our convictions, Well, we 
know that the truth is no monopoly of those with a sure sense for 
the right word. But we English professors are inclined to pedantry, 
and the wrong word always rouses our suspicions of the truth that 
it covers. 

JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 

University of Minnesota 


The Daring Young Men: The Story of the American Pre- 
Raphaelites. By Davin Howarp Dickason. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1953. Pp. x, 304. $5.00. 


The so-called Pre-Raphaelite movement in England was so far 
from being a unified venture in painting or literature that the 
story of its repercussions in the United States is almost a night- 
mare, so far as logic or order is concerned. Mr. Dickason must 
have realized this before he spent many hours on the research 
basic to his book. The odds and ends that he has turned up 
necessarily make his study more like a patch-work quilt than a 
seamless carpet. 

Perhaps the most novel material which he presents is an account 
of three periodicals more or less directly influenced by Ruskin, 
Morris, or the P. R. B—The Crayon, The New Path, and The 
Craftsman. Among the other exhibitions of American Pre-Raphael- 
itism are such phenomena as a Utopian community in Tennessee 
and, of course, the Arts and Crafts movement that affected taste 
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in fumed oak furniture, wall-paper, and even city planning. In 
this latter connection Mr. Dickason fails to give Elbert Hubbard 
a place of prominence in his history. As for the visual arts, 
John La Farge and Louis Tiffany justly claim a share of attention 
for their stained glass, and the chronicles of the Bancroft and 
Winthrop collections all but smother the record of American 
painters inspired by Rossetti or Burne-Jones, Very properly, 
the activities of W. J. Stillman as a direct link betwixt the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their contemporaries in the United States are 
carefully traced. 

In the sphere of literature one finds such connections between 
the two countries as D. G. Rossetti’s influence on T. B. Read or 
R. W. Gilder and the adoration of the “master” expressed by 
the ebullient Joaquin Miller, Somewhat more peripheral is the 
fact that Christina Rossetti may be considered a model for some 
of Sara Teasdale’s poems. The social or aesthetic philosophy of 
Morris and Ruskin doubtless had more widespread effect on our 
literary folk, a matter that Mr. Dickason illustrates as well as 
implies. 

The discussion of these topics—and others—is intelligent and 
ocasionally animated, but at times the information is readily 
available in biographies or regrettably trivial. The chief value 
of the book consists in the specific detail which it supplies for a 
history of Ruskin’s reputation and influence, although anyone 
studying theories of art in America will also be likely to profit by 
reading it. 

CLARENCE GOHDES 

Duke University 


The Dialogues of Guy de Brués. A Critical Edition, with a Study 
in Renaissance Scepticism and Relativism. By Panos Pavub 
Morpuos. Extra Volume xxx, The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 330. 


Professor Morphos has performed a noteworthy service on behalf 
of students of the French Renaissance in making available an inter- 
esting and intrinsically valuable text hitherto accessible only in a 
few of the world’s great libraries. These dialogues bring together 
inan imaginary discussion two of the most notable representatives 
of French Renaissance poetry, Pierre de Ronsard and Jean-Antoine 
de Baif, and two of their contemporaries, Jean Nicot and Guillaume 
Aubert, whose achievements, while not of equal value with those 
of the poets, were not without distinction. Each of the great 
historians of the literature of the sixteenth century in France, 
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Pierre de Nolhac, Henri Chamard, Paul Laumonier, Marcel Ray- 
mond, has in turn made some use of the Dialogues in an effort to 
shed light on the relationship between Ronsard and Baif. If the 
information thus revealed has been meager, the reason is, of 
course, that the choice of the personalities of the interlocutors was 
an accident having no genuine bearing upon the content or signif. 
cance of the Dialogues. Had Du Bellay been in France at the time 
of their composition, it is entirely possible that the role of Baif 
might have been assigned to him without material change in the 
text. 

The real interest of these conversations is elsewhere, as the 
subtitle indicates: in a searching examination of the sceptical 
position in philosophy and of relativism in ethics and law; and the 
real importance of Mr. Morpos’ publication is not that it makes 
available a text that has peripheral relations with the Pléiade 
(welcome though it be on that ground), but that it restores to his 
rightful place a figure, too long obscured, whose thought was toa 
measurable degree influential in shaping the sceptical views of 
Montaigne, and in confirming him in a romantic primitivism that 
in turn molded Rousseau’s views of society and property, with all 
the consequences that these entailed. This is not to say that we 
must seek in Guy de Brués one of the intellectual movers of the 
French Revolution, but it would be a denial of the evidence to 
fail to see that in the multitude of voices that strove to make 
themselves heard in that upheaval of society, the voice of Brués 
was not wholly lost. 

Mr. Morphos’ work is divided into three parts: An Introductory 
Study entitled “An Aspect of Renaissance Scepticism and Rela- 
tivism,” which occupies the first 84 pages; the text of the three 
Dialogues with the prefatory Zpistre ad Monseigneur . . . Cardinal 
de Lorraine, pp. 85-287; and the notes, pp. 288-311. The notes 
are very succinct. They are in general limited to stating the source 
or sources of a given text, and it is clear that no pains have been 
spared in the performance of this arduous task. The brevity of the 
notes is the more understandable in view of the fact that the 
Introductory Study contains a very full and useful critical digest 
of the arguments of each of the Dialogues. The simultaneous use 
of the Study and the notes should suffice to solve the majority 
of problems that may arise in the reading of the text. There is 
carefully made Index, but one misses a glossary of the commoner 
terms current in the sixteenth century which have become archaic, 
or whose meaning has changed. It might have been more appro- 
priate to have placed the Privilege after the text, rather than 
between the notes and the Index. 

The heart of Mr. Morphos’ contribution is the Introductory 
Study, and the heart of this, after the indispensable biographical 
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and other preliminaries, is the thorough critical analysis of the 
Dialogues. Each of the three conversations ends in an eruption of 
extravagant praise of the official, respectable, dogmatic position, 
uttered, it goes without saying, by the individual who had in each 
case initiated and defended the sceptical line of inquiry, so that, 
to a superficial view, the work of Brués may appear to be an anti- 
sceptical tract. This is, indeed, the position taken in the Diction- 
naire des Lettres Frangaises, which, following the explicit state- 
ment of Brués in the dedicatory Epistle, describes the Dialogues 
as “destinés 4 mettre la jeunesse en garde contre le mouvement 
sceptique.” The author of this article on Brués fails to note, 
however, what limited success this objective seems to have met, 
for he then goes on to say, “ Montaigne a lu Brués et lui doit 
beaucoup ...,” Montaigne, the most celebrated sceptic of France, 
perhaps of the world, since Greco-Roman antiquity. One soon 
wonders, in reading the Dialogues, whether Brués was not in reality 
acrypto-sceptic (this possibility is not overlooked by Mr. Morphos), 
who used devices like the dedication of his work to the most power- 
ful Cardinal of France, and the relegation of certain delicate 
subjects under the intangible rubric of faith, in order to purchase 
the liberty to utter, and then deny for public consumption, the 
thoughts of which his mind was full. Brués himself (p. 91) alludes 
to and rejects this possible interpretation of his intentions: 


Mais d’autant que je scay bien, qu’il est impossible de pouvoir complaire 
& un chascun, et qu’il s’en trouvera beaucoup, qui diront qu’en tout ce 
discours je me baille beau jeu, pour me laisser plus facil moien de pouvoir 
satisfaire & mes argumens, je veux bien que tels repreneurs scachent, que 
sans voir mes responses, ilz seroient autant empeschez 4 s’en pouvoir 
demesler, comme ils sont prompts 4 dire inconsiderément, ce qui leur vient 
en fantazie ... 

And, whereas in his dedication and preface,” says the editor, “he 
affirms that he wrote the Dialogues to confound the sceptics, he makes it 
possible for them to present their problem eloquently and impressively. 
We cannot affirm that he really shares the views of the sceptics, in the 
face of his assertion that he condemns them. But we have to agree with 
Busson that he makes their arguments carry, and the proof for this is 
not only that Montaigne found in them a happy formulation of his own 
scepticism, but that they are repeated in their most extreme form in one 
of Pasquier’s writings and are echoed in one of the most celebrated passages 
of the Second Discours of Rousseau. (pp. 6-7). 


Brués was a student of philosophy and of law. it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the central problem of the Dialogues should 
be an effort to achieve the philosophical reconciliation of theory and 
practice in the realms of ethics and law. The scepticism of Brués 
is perhaps not so much a radical doubt as to the possibility of 
certain knowledge, although this position is advanced early in the 
first Dialogue, as an application of the sceptical attitude in the 
legal and moral fields, which lend themselves with difficulty to 
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formulations possessing universal validity, because it is of their 
essence to deal with the most ultimate of particulars. 

In the course of the discussion, which is carried forward with 
an intellectual courage remarkable for any period, and particularly 
so for an age as prolific in martyrs as the one in which Bru& 
wrote, the sceptics draw from their premises, from their reading, 
and from their experience of society, a number of arguments that 
are of relevance in any historical period: that law is the organized 
expression of vested interest (pp. 250-251); that economic ip. 
equality is a consequence of law (“ d’ot procedent tant de meurtres, 
tant de querreles, tant de larrecins, de forces, de violences, ¢ 
de conspirations, sinon des scandaleuses loix qui ont divisé les choses 
qui devoient estre communes . . .” p. 260); and that this is the 
permanent source of class hatreds (pp. 260-262). The nominalistic 
evasion of these problems through the answer of the dogmatists 
that “ nous ne devons point appeller loix celles qui ne valent rien” 
(p. 254), and the attribution of supreme political felicity to the 
Spartans so long as they lived in accordance with the bigoted laws 
of Lycurgus (p. 278), are hardly of a nature to reassure us that 
the doubts of the sceptics have always received the best answers. 

Space prevents us from entering into an examination of all the 
interesting philosophical, ethical, legal, and political questions dis- 
cussed in these Dialogues. Enough have been mentioned to show 
that Mr. Morphos has placed before the learned world a volume of 
unusual interest which will cast much light on certain currents in 
Renaissance and later thought. The Johns Hopkins Press has 
presented the book in a very handsome format. 

IstpORE SILVER 

University of Connecticut 


Portrait of André Gide: a Critical Biography. By Justin O’Briey. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. Pp. xii + 390 + xiv. 


In this book the emphasis is decidedly on criticism rather than on 
biography; the “ portrait” is of a body of work, a complex of 
ideas, more than of a man. The first six chapters blend biography 
and criticism and follow an approximately chronological order: 
the remaining seven are organized systematically, taking up in 
succession various aspects of Gide’s thought and achievement with- 
out regard to the chronology of the works in which they appear. 
The plan has advantages and drawbacks. By breaking down 
divisions between individual works it enables one to assess the 
significance of Gide’s career as a whole but of necessity scatters 
the consideration of any one of them through different parts of 
the book. Full coverage is sacrificed, which is no great loss, and 
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the sense of the evolution of thought, which would be more serious 
did not Mr. O’Brien express himself directly on the subject. In 
general his idea is that Gide was a Protean character, a man of 
conflict and struggle who eventually brought his contradictions 
into harmony: “ Gide’s final, serene credo reconciles all the doubts 
and aspirations of his life, harmonizes his Christian and pagan 
impulses, and establishes, as in so many other domains, a dynamic 
equilibrium of opposing tendencies.” The conclusion is one of which 
Gide would have approved and it is not new, but in the process of 
arriving at it Mr. O’Brien rewards us richly. He is never the 
cautious umpire between the opposing views of his predecessors ; 
he is thoroughly informed about them but his interpretations and 
judgments are his own. As such they may be disputed here and 
there by one or another reader, but they frequently provide a 
novelty and a stimulus that no mere umpire could achieve. 

Criticism and literary history are smoothly blended without 
exaggerating sources and influences on the one hand or the analysis 
of symbol and myth on the other, and yet without neglecting either, 
and the insertion of Gide’s thought into the general current of 
ideas is handled in masterly fashion. The book is meticulously 
accurate and exceedingly well informed, being the fruit of years of 
close study and meditation, supplemented by frequent extended 
conversations with Gide in his declining years. Never does Mr. 
O’Brien claim Gide’s support for any of his judgment, nor does 
he allude to intimate details except by way of the printed record. 
Such abstention is courteous and loyal, but the reader may be 
pardoned a certain unsatisfied curiosity. What for example would 
Gide have said (or perhaps what did he say) about Mr. O’Brien’s 
interpretation of the Amédée Fleurissoire material in Les Caves du 
Vatican as a parody on Parsifal? A full-scale parody could scarcely 
happen by accident or through the devious operations of the 
unconscious, but the Fleurissoire-Parsifal parallels are not quite 
detailed enough to rule out coincidence. Did Gide disavow the 
intention when it miscarried (for a parody that has to wait forty 
years to be recognized can hardly have been the author’s expecta- 
tion) and did he with uncharacteristic reticence refrain from the 
slightest allusion to the parody in the Journals or elsewhere? It 
would be interesting to know. 

One cannot quarrel with Mr. O’Brien for his evidently deep 
admiration for Gide, since it is neither blind nor uncritical. One 
may or may not agree with his high estimate of some of the works, 
and one may feel something less than his assurance that a century 
from now men and women will consider it a good fortune to read 
Gide’s novels (p. 346). One may be less inclined than he fully 
to allow Gide’s claim to an inexhaustible sympathy (pp. 319-20), 
or feel that by not going beyond Gide’s surely inadequate definition 
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of mysticism as “ whatever presupposes and requires the abdication 
of the reason,” or “any blind belief” (p. 230), Mr. O’Brien has 
done less than justice to this side of Gide’s nature. But such 
differences of interpretation are inseparable from the temperaments 
and prejudices which different readers bring to their reading of 
Gide. 

In the last chapter, “ Daedalus, the Artifex,’ Mr. O’Brien 
recognizes Gide’s twice expressed wish to be considered primarily 
as an artist: “ Whatever his transformations and vacillations, all 
life long he was above all an artist ” (p. 335). Yet it is Gide’s very 
art that is at the root of many readers’ difficulty with him; they 
feel that he unfairly mixes art with apparent personal sincerity. 
In Le Retour de l'enfant prodigue, which Mr. O’Brien calls “ the 
most indisputably beautiful ” of Gide’s works (p. 207), the author, 
speaking in his own person, says, “ My God, like a child I kneel 
before you today, my face wet with tears. If I recall and transcribe 
here your urgent parable, it is because I know what your prodigal 
child was; because I see myself in him.” Then we read in the 
Journal (7 May 1927): “ Believers, I have known your state. ... 
I know that this monstrous idea, planted deep in our minds, brings 
us to that emotional state from which the work of art can profit.” 
He goes on to show that the artist’s religious belief, and the public’s 
conviction of it, establish “a mystic communion ” between them, 
and he concludes, “‘ Ca me connait.” 

In the beautiful stained glass window of Gide’s total work, as in 
Le Retour de Venfant prodigue, Gide is there in one corner, his 
face smiling and wet with tears. Could the smile be ironic? 


Harotp Marcu 
Swarthmore College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Jules Romains, sa vie, son euvre. Par MADELEINE Berry. Paris: 
Editions du Conquistador, 1953. Pp. 308. Louis Farigoul’s bi- 
ography fills pp. 11-117; analyses of his writings, pp. 119-243, 
forty of which are devoted to les Hommes de bonne volonté; a 
laudatory conclusion, pp. 247-86; after which there are bibli- 
ographies of his works and of certain books that discuss him. Mlle 
Berry tries to be objective, but she defends her author’s physiological 
and political efforts and his poetry as well as his novels, short 
stories, and plays. If he had really made by 1920 any progress 
towards enabling people to see without eyes, his contribution would 
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by this time be generally acknowledged. His efforts at keeping 
peace in Europe led him to be hopelessly deceived by Henri de Man. 
His sense of humor, his narrative art, his ability to characterize, 
as shown in Knock, les Copains, and various volumes of les Hommes 
de bonne volonté, will give him a permanent place in French litera- 
ture, but I doubt very much that he should be credited with the 
invention of “ simultanéisme ” (p. 285). Mlle Berry seems not to 
realize that the later volumes of Jes Hommes show signs of fatigue 
that diminsh the effect of the earlier, so much so that someone— 
Baldensperger ?—has commented that the Men of good will are the 
readers! There are minor errors in various fields, but the book 
can be credited with an interesting biography, useful analyses, and 


suggestive critical remarks. 
H. C. L. 


Maistre Pierre Pathelin. Reproduction en fac-similé de Védition 
imprimée en 1489 par Pierre Levet. Introduction par R. T. 
Hotsrook. Geneva: Droz, 1953. Pp. x-+ 78. Much of his life 
as a scholar was devoted by Holbrook, who died in 1934, to Pathelin. 
Death has not divided them, for this edition is merely a facsimile 
reproduction, without notes, but with a four-page introduction by 
Holbrook. He points out that Levet’s is the first illustrated edition 
of the famous farce and the first one that is complete. It contains 
125 lines that are lacking in the edition published by Guillaume 
Le Roy and were reproduced in facsimile by Picot in 1907. As, 
however, Picot added the missing lines to his edition and indicated 
in the margins that they came from Levet or his copyist, the 
contribution the present edition makes to knowledge of the play 
is not large. We should welcome, however, the reproduction of any 


work that, like this one, exists only in a single copy. 
H. C. L. 


The Marquis d’Argens and His Philosophical Correspondence. 
By Newett RicHarp Busu. Lithoprinted by Edwards Bros., Ann 
Arbor, 1953. Pp. iv-+ 248. This Columbia dissertation is pre- 
sented as a “critical study of d’Argens’ Lettres juives, Lettres 
cabalistiques, and Lettres chinoises.” After an account of d’Argens’s 
life, based chiefly on Elise Johnston’s dissertation (1929), Dr. 
Bush discusses the manner in which the letters were produced, 


*P. 108, Oakland is called a “faubourg de San Francisco!” P. 110, 
I find “Stradford” for Stratford. P. 123, grouillant : blanc is not a 
“rime classique,” nor is rang : profondeur a rime of any kind. P. 199, 
“Rockfeller Center.” Pp. 211, 212, etc., “ Hawerkamp” for Haverkamp. 
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d’Argens’s attack on the Catholic church, his deism, his views o 
physics and metaphysics, and his cosmopolitanism. He is treated 
as a “philosophe” who contributed to the general eighteenth. 
century movement towards securing freedom of thought. Mor 
might have been said about his sources. There is no reference, for 
instance, to Mme d’Aulnoy, to whom, as d’Argens admits, he owed 
many of his remarks about Spain. The work is photographed from 
a typed copy that leaves the right margin ragged, a form that is 
likely to become more and more popular with authors of disserta. 
tions. The typist left an unfortunate number of errors. I find 
vigourously (p. 63), Dunlap for Dunlop (p. 65, line 31), @ cing a 
for a cing @ (p. 83), cablist (p. 95), étifie for étisie (p. 104), troiz 
(p. 144, where the reference should be to letter XXXII), lowrdant 
for lourdaut (p. 180), M. Sells (pp. 191 and 193), though Sells 
is English, leavy for heavy (p. 205), cimiitére (p. 208), a super 
fluous and (p. 209, line 7), Ansterdam (p. 213), audicious (p. 222). 
On p. 200 it should be noted that Montaigne was speaking of 
Germans in general, not especially of those living in Hamburg. 
And I regret that Dr. Bush did not reproduce from Lettres jwives, 
no. 115, the pleasing, if inaccurate, remarks about “la Simpathie 
qu’il y a eu de tout Tems entre les Nations Frangoise & Allemande.,” 


H. C. L. 


Modern French Literature and Language: A Bibliography of 
Homage Studies. By Hersert H. Goipen and Seymour 0. 
Stucues. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xii + 158. “ Photomechanically reproduced from copy prepared 
by the authors,” this bibliography is based on homage volumes and 
on issues of learned journals that have been dedicated to scholars, 
on 309 productions in all. These have been analyzed for contribu- 
tions to knowledge of French literature since 1500 and to the study 
of the French language. Why articles concerned with medieval 
literature have been excluded is not stated. The 1549 items are 
arranged in accordance with the method adopted by Lanson for 
his Manuel bibliographique. The work ends with an index that 
names the scholars who have written the articles listed and many 
of the authors and writings mentioned in their titles. The work 
will be especially useful in bringing to life articles buried in homage 
volumes, for those that appeared in well-known reviews are easy 
to discover without this assistance. The text was apparently 
prepared too late to include an analysis of Volume m1 and J, 
published in 1952 in honor of Mario Rocques, or the May number, 
1953, of MLN, dedicated to William Kurrelmeyer, but this cannot 
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be said of Lanson’s Etudes d’histoire littéraire (Paris, Champion, 
1929), published by his “collégues, ses éléves et ses amis” and 


unfortunately omitted here. 
H. C. L. 


The French Drama of the Unspoken. By May Dantets. Edin- 
burgh: at the University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 263. 25s. After 
mentioning briefly earlier authors—A%schylus, Racine, Marivaux, 
Diderot, Schlegel, Balzac, Ibsen, Mallarmé, ete.—and quoting (p. 
45) Faguet’s clever reply to Lugné-Poe, who had consulted him on 
a theater of silence, “ Votre idée me séduit beaucoup, d’autant plus 
quelle permettrait aux auteurs de n’avoir pas de talent,” Miss 
Daniels concentrates upon Maeterlinck and J.-J. Bernard, son of 
Tristan Bernard, to a lesser extent upon Charles Vildrac and 
Denys Amiel. She holds that Maeterlinck writes as a mystic for 
whom silence is the “ element in which the soul really lives,” while 
Bernard writes as an “observant psychologist ” with a Freudian 
conception of the subconscious, one, however, that may owe nothing 
to Freud (pp. 174-5). She sees the value that all four dramatists 
attach to silence, but she is not carried away by their enthusiasm 
for it. Words, she concludes, are much more important than 
silence, which can do little more than convey states of feeling, 
which fails to analyze these, and which neglects many sides of man. 
She claims, however, that experiments with the “ Unexpressed ” 
exploit a new source of dramatic material and tend to purge 
language of rhetoric (pp. 245-6). The book shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the plays concerned and a fine command of the 
criticisms they have received. It deserves commendation by words 


rather than by silence! 
H. ©. L. 


The Case of the Abbé de Moncrif: an Episode in French Society 
of the eighteenth century. By Epwarp PrAse Suaw. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1953. Pp. 55. $2.50. From MS. 1181 at 
the Arsenal Mr. Shaw has derived information about the abbé 
Pierre Charles de Moncrif, who is not to be confused with Paradis 
de Moncrif, dramatist, admirer of cats, and member of the French 
Academy. Pierre Charles, born in 1699, entered the church and 
became chanoine and doyen of the Cathedral of Autun, but his 
extravagance and dishonesty obliged his family to have him locked 
up. The charges made against him and his efforts to clear himself 
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and to get out of prison constitute the bulk of the material con- 
tained in the manuscript and presented in an interesting manner 
by Mr. Shaw. 

H. C. L. 


The Poems of Sir Arthur Gorges. Edited by HetEN EstTasroox 
Sanpison. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. lviii 
+ 254. The poems of Spenser’s Alcyon are given to us for the 
first time in toto. In 1925 Randall Davies printed a version of 
“The Olympian Catastrophe ” from a transcript made a quarter 
of a century earlier from the Ellesmere manuscript, then at Bridge- 
water House, now in the Huntington Library. Save for poems 
attributed to Gorges in the miscellanies, this was all we knew of 
the man “bent to mourne / Though fit to frame an everlasting 
dittie.” Miss Sandison, who over the years has informed us about 
Gorges’ life and writings, has succeeded finally in giving us the 
corpus poeticus of this minor noble and minor rimer. The text 
of the “ Vanytyes” is drawn from Egerton 3165 which seems to 
have been the author’s copy though it is mainly in a scribe’s hand. 
When necessary Cambridge Dd. 5. 75 and Harleian 7392 have been 
used as well as essential readings in other mss and in the printed 
miscellanies. The result seems to be a very sound text; in fact, 
one has only to compare her recension of the “ Catastrope ” with 
Davies’ version to discover how accurate Miss Sandison is, The 
poet’s life and connections are lucidly unfolded in the preface 
and his general unoriginality in the notes. The editor has shown 
that in the main Gorges translated and adapted his lighter poems 
from Desportes, DuBellay, Tessier, Marot, and Ronsard. Better 
than the worst Elizabethan poets, Gorges was almost as good as 
the mediocre. His merit rests in his friendship with poets and in 
their willingness to take his poetic will for the deed. 

D. A. 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Collected and edited by 
Mary C. Stums OLIPHANT, ALFRED TAYLOR ODELL, T. C. DUNCAN 
Eaves. Columbia, 8. C.: University of South Carolina Press, 
1952. Vol. 1. Pp. clii + 456. $8.50. This first of five promised 
volumes of the letters of William Gilmore Simms, the prolific 
Charleston author of over eighty published works, covers the period 
from 1830 (when Simms was 24) to 1844. Of the 224 letters here 
included, 132 are to James Lawson, a New York writer and editor 
and a close friend who often acted as something of an agent for 
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Simms in the North. Among the remainder, several are travel 
“letters ” and communications printed in various periodicals—and 
thus are not strictly personal correspondence—and others, sent such 
friends as James Henry Hammond, deal chiefly with political mat- 
ters. Only a few, for instance those to Bryant and Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, are addressed to well known literary figures. We may, 
therefore, be disappointed if we look for such revealing letters about 
the craft of writing as, say, those exchanged by Hawthorne and 
Melville. What is important here, though, is that we now have 
the first full look at that surprisingly neglected subject, Simms him- 
self, and, through him, at the trials of the editor and writer in the 
antebellum South. 

The editing of this volume is, on the whole, competent—though 
there is a suggestion that the original search for all extant letters 
was not as thorough as might be desired in such a project. (The 
preface notes that a fifth volume will contain letters not discovered 
in time to be included in their proper chronological order.) The 
critical apparatus, however, is more than full. An introductory 
section provides information about Simms’ circle; the footnotes 
identify all other correspondents and are frequently enriched by 
long quotations from contemporary reviews of Simms’ work. Highly 
important is a long biographical sketch by A. S. Salley, which, 
rather than the frequently unreliable 1892 biography by W. P. 
Trent, may now be consulted for the facts of Simms’ life. Finally, 
a lengthy and valuable introduction by Donald Davidson surveys 
Simms’ career, appraises much of the prose fiction, and provides 
many leads for further studies which, with the publication of these 
volumes, may now well be undertaken. 

JOSEPH V. RIDGELY 

Baltimore, Md. 


Carl August von Weimar. Ein Leben mit Goethe. 1757-1783. By 
Witty Anpreas. Stuttgart: Gustav Kilpper, 1953. Pp. 612, 
8 Plates. Dieser Beitrag zur Goetheforschung eines reinen His- 
torikers verdient Beachtung, weil hier einmal die héfische Land- 
schaft mit ihren Hecken und Buschwerk aus Kabale, Machtgier 
und Missgunst gezeichnet wird, in der Goethe zu atmen hatte. 
Da das Blendlicht des Biographen—mit jedem historischen Recht, 
wie ich glaube—auf den Fiirsten fallt und nicht auf die Randfigur 
Goethe, da von Carl Augusts Gnadensonne angestrahlt die Hof- 
schranzen im Silberlicht ergliinzen, wihrend Goethe im gehdérigen 
Halbdimmer bleibt, gibt das Buch echte Perspektiven und wahre 
Gréssenverhiltnisse des Lebens an einem kleinen Hof des spiaten 
18. Jahrhunderts. Man sollte, wie von der Hauslehrermisere 
der damaligen Poeten, von der Fiirstenmisere im pri-napoleon- 
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ischen Deutschland sprechen: die kligliche Grossmannssucht der 
kleinen Potentaten, ihr angstliches Spekulieren auf Heiratsbérsen, ' 
die Kurzsichtigkeit ihrer Geschifte, die Einfalt ihrer Ehrgeize 
hiangen dem Buch an wie Hofkiichengeruch. Warum sollten eigent- 
lich die Serenissimi mit ihren Landeskindern glimpflicher verfahren 
als mit den leiblichen, die sie ja gleichfalls ins Ausland verkaufen 
auf ein schmichtiges wackliges Thrénchen. Andreas schreibt also 

ein lehrreiches Buch zur Deutschen-Fiirsten-Geschichte, dessen 
Untertitel ‘ Ein Leben mit Goethe’ nicht zu ernst zu nehmen ist, 

wie ja der Zusatz zeigt: 1757-1783. So dass zutreffender die 
Bezeichnung wire ‘ Ein Leben unter Anna Amalia,’ die von Andreas 

mit einer Mischung aus Respekt, Ironie und Neigung als Rokoko- 
Dame geschildert wird. Geistesgeschichtlich und welthistorisch 
wichtig wird das Treiben einiger Thiiringer Demi-Titanen erst 
dadurch, dass ein ungeduldiger Thronfolger sich fiir seine Haus- 
revolte einen Helfer sucht, den Frankfurter Patriziersohn und 
Rebellen Goethe. Die Folge ist Rousseauismus in Weimar, Bastille- 
Sturm und Drang der Menschenrechte im Wittumspalais. Schon 

1783 ist es mit Rausch und Schwirmen der beiden Rebellen vorbei: 

der eine besinnt sich auf seine nahrhaften Pflichten als Landesvater, 

der andere auf die als Verwaltungsbeamter (worin fiir manche 
Biographen Goethes seine ‘ Klassik’ beschlossen ist). Den strengen 

Weg zur Abklarung und Entsagung schildert das beste Kapitel des 
besonnenen Buches, betitelt. das Ilmenaugedicht. In sich selbst 

ein klassisches Stiick Geschichtsschreibung, ist es der michtige 
Abschluss einer im Ganzen etwas federzeichnenden, schmalspurig 
vorwartsschnaufenden Biographie. 


ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the yision given to man when he had put his own inner music in 
Eessony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton's poetry, he shows the twin develop- ne 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ harmonious vision” in the i 
poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. Towards 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers of his poetic life. ie 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. In 7 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has produced a book 
which the ey are! believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and . 
all serious students of poetry. ,. 


146 pages Index $3.00 


HOMEWOOD + BALTIMORE 18 » MARYLAND 


Perfect Your FRENCH 


... in this natural French setting at 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


MONTREAL — JUNE 29 to AUGUST 10, 1954 


his long-established popular school provides an ideal opportunity for 
study of the French language in an attractive vacation atmosphere: a 
conversational, residential course for teachers, students and business 
people, and for advanced students aiming at graduate work at McGill. 
French alone spoken at all times in residence. Tuition of unusually 


high standards by experienced French university teachers. 


VISITING PROFESSOR, DR. LUCIEN WOLFF, RECTEUR HONOR- 
AIRE DE L’UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (FRANCE). Coeducational. 
Luxurious accommodation in beautiful Douglas Hall, interesting social 
activities, music and dramatics. 

Fee (board, residence and tuition) $285. (Canadian) 


(Tuition only, $135.) 


Write today for prospectus to: DIRECTOR, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL, 
JEAN L. LAUNAY, Chairman of the Dept. of Romance Languages, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, mowrreat, 
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é Que THE NICE WORD 
q U j e r e “A fine book, well organized for ready \ 
: >, reference, and containing just the right 
answer to the question of the nice word, 
decir ¥ How I wish such a book had been avail 
able to me twenty years ago!” 
STARN ES A college professor 
AND of Spanish 
VAN SCOY 
and (Company 


Saces Orrices: NEW YORK CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALI 
Home Orrice: Boston 


Announcing the new line of 
McKAY’S MODERN 


Foreign-Language 
DICTIONARIES 


These new, completely up-to-date dictionaries are the result of continued and 


language dictionary field. 
NOW READY: peer $2.50; Italian, $3.50; Swedish, $3.50; 
Portuguese, $3.00; Spanish, $5.50. 


Examination copies sent on approval to 
accredited teachers of languages. Write to 


D AVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. ss AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 


traveler and general reader. They are practical, geared to the requirements 
of today; obsolete and uncommon terms have been scrapped. They combine 
authority with legibility of type and handiness of format, and they are bound 
to stand years of use. In every way they are the best value in the foreign 


